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«HKKI'  IX  SASKATCHKWA.V. 

»o  we  plunged  our  hand  to  the  nWd  wri«t   l 

«y  Allah  r    Heknowethnotbadfr^good-    Kipli,^. 

of  52,657  in  two  year.'    ii^/Tt  el  :^^^^^^  '-'^^'^^^  "^  '•  <'^'c.rca«e 

mg  up  of  the  range  lands  and  the  dL.e^  '^  ThJ^i^'L""^  ^^^^^  ^he  break- 
responsible  for  this  decrease,  but  tK  no  snffiT  .  ^""'^^  ^•■••<- 'argely 
sheep  should  not  have  Ijee^  pure lasL  bv  ^^^  ."}  ''''''^"  ^''^  ^^'''^ 
thus  have  remained  in  the  nrov  nr- '  A  u  '^'^'^^tc'i^'wan  farm..r.  and 
that  this  province  is  ^VTll  suit'ld  fo  '  h  ^'  '^"^  'ncontestably  proven 

than  a  number  of  alt  TiVVJ^rr"'"^^' '"  ^''''' ''''  '-etter  suiSd 
several  million  .lollars  tnilly  out  of  i  "T  '?"*'"''»*  ^^ich  elear 
practically  free  from  intestS  par^s  t  s  Tom  "!  'r''''^''""^"  ""  -^- 
majority  of  contagious  and  infectio^^  nf '  /°°*  """^  ^"^  f~m  the 

axe  so  destructivcfto  the  o^e  race  VwT  "'"''/"  ™""-^  ^°"'^t"«'^ 
chmate.  abundance  of  a  class  of  fSd  upoi  w  ST  h  ^'T^^^'  "^^  ^"^^ 
••ind  which  is  utilised  by  no  other  c  Ss  of^rn  t''*"''  *^"^«  Profitably 

of  other  favourable  ^ndii^J^^^^^^^T;'' ""'  "f.  ^  t  "*"'*'*"''' 
same  condit bns  prevail  over  ihJ\r!l-  ^^"'''"  P'^'i*  *»  Profit  m  sheep.  The 
to  quote  from  a  .url^ent  jourmh      '°'  ^"'"°"  "'  *^«  '^«"»'"i°«-  -"<i  vet 

-.rt7tS!;jS5  jtSets^r  tir  !''^'  ^"  ^'--*  ^'^^ 

a  serious  set  back,  and  for  tl'ri  Jt  £  ^  '^^ ''''^^  ^^■'»*'"  **  "-eceived 
ailing  off.  Perhaps  no  oun t^;  n  the  worTi"^",  'I ''""'  ''"^"  ^••^'^"-"v 
Ime  of  occupation.  The  soil,  he  HmaL  and  ttf  '"■.  "''P*'''  *°  *^'^ 
are  most  favourable  for  the  producUon  oM,,!^"  T'"'^""""'  l>opulation 
and  wool.     With  these  facts  Sore  us   ? ,  ^^  '""'"*y  «^  ""tto" 

are  the  causes  of  the  st.o^Tncy  wLh  h!   I  T,f ""!  '^"'''"-^  '^^  *«  ^^at 
i««l.  when  the  total  sh^  ^'  Sn  o?tt  .  '"  '*•"  '"^"'^*'-^'-    '^^^^'^- 
he  numbe-r  has  gradually  LEJu^tif  if, (^wr",  ^''^  ^'^^'^^^' 
•«  given  as  2,510,239,  and  in  191 1^  S  sSo     in.  *"'  '^T^  Papulation 

«iN^,jxH,JU(i.     1  his  condition  of  affairs 
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has  not  arisen  hecaust'  the  farmer  can  obtain  a  better  profit  from  other 
sources,  hut  otlier  reason-s  are  obtainable.  In  all  parts  of  the  country 
flocks  are  to  i,e  found  that  are  a  great  source  of  profit  to  tlu«  ouiier  and 
wherever  this  occupation  is  followed  along  systemati<-  and  modern  lines 
jt  has  been  a  success." 

The  same  article  goes  on  to  say,  "All  that  is  wanted  is  a  systematic 
campaign  of  education  by  which  every  agriculturist  will  learn  of  th(> 
advantages  of  sheep  keeping  conducted  along  modern  businesslike  lines." 

Whilst    those    most  closely  connected  with  sheep  raising  might  not 
be  willing  to  admit  that  an  educational  campaign  is  all  that  is  needed 
to  tuia  the  capital  and  energy  of  farmers  towards  sheei)  keeping,  yet  it 
IS  ur.douljt<(lly  true  that  were  more  of  our  western  farmers  conversant 
witn  sheep  and  slice,)  raising  there  would  be  a  far  larger  number  kept 
It  IS  the  purpoM-  of  this  bulletin,  in  some  slight  degree  at  least,  to  ac(,uaint 
the  man  on  the  land  who  has  not  had  previous  experience  witii  this  cl,«s 
of  stock  and  who  wishes  to  start  into  and  make  a  succos  of  mixed  farm- 
ing with  sheep  as  one  class  of  live  stock,  with  the  wavs  and  means  of 
selecting,  stabling  and  caring  for  a  flock  of  sheep  all  'the  year  round 
including  such  important  seasons  as  those  of  breeding  and  lambing' 
It  can  readily  be  understood  that  a  bulletin  of  this  natun;  is  necessarily  as 
condensed  as  possible  and  that  there  are  a  great  many  things  of  more 
than  probable  interest  and  possible  use  in  conn.'ction"  with  the  raising 
and  keeping  of  sheep  that  must  be  left  unsaid.     However,  if  those  who  take 
time  and  patience  to  peruse  the  following  pages  obtain  a  rough  outline  of 
the  methods  employed  in  keeping  sheep  in  Saskatchewan  in  order  to 
insure  a  reasonable  measure  of  profit  and  success,  its  object  will  have 
been  attained.     The  standpoint  from  which  the  question  is  approached 
IS  that  of  the  small  farmer  and  as  in  the  Dominion  today  there  is  a  good 
demand  for  both  mutton  and  wool,  the  remarks  as  to  selection,  etc.,  are 
based  upon  the  "dual  purpose"  sheep,  if  it  may  be  so  called,  without 
reference  to  the  specialised  work  of  wool  production  as  related  to  the 
Merino  families. 

Reasom  why  Sheep  should  be  kept.— The  first  question  that  the  man 
who  proposes  going  into  mixed  farming  xvill  ask  himself  is,  What  class 
°^.,f^^*^k  shall  I  keep?  And  if  some  one  suggests  sheep,  the  next  query 
will  be,  Why?  "^ 

In  general,  sheep  should  be  kept  for  the  follo\ving  reasons: 

1.  A  farmer  can  start  with  the  nucleus  of  a  good  flock  of  sheep  on 
a  very  limited  amount  of  capital.  Two  hundred  dollars  will  put  him 
in  possession  of  a  flock  that  is  large  enough,  and  valuable  enough,  for  any 
beginner  to  commence  with,  and  which  will  develop  and  increase  in  pro- 
portion as  ilo  the  owner's  knowledge  of  and  interest  in  them. 

2.  Sheep  do  not  ro(iuire  elaborate  buildings,  a  very  plain,  easily 
erected  cheap  shed  will  do  for  them,  es,)ecially  if  well  lighted  and  venti- 
lated and  properly  situated  and  planned. 

3.  Sheep  will  produce  two  crops  in  a  year,  crops  that  are  always  in 
demand,  wool  and  laml)s,  and  the  money  obtained  for  the  first  prorhict 
is  most  acceptable  to  the  average  farmer  in  midsummer,  whilst  if  early 
lambs  are  raised  they  can  be  disposed  of  ia  time  to  obtain  cash  to  pav 
the  store  hills  through  harvest  and  threshing. 
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4.  Slu-i-p  ,lo  not  rcquin.  much  labour,  hut  tfu-v  do  n.uiir..  utL-ut'ou 
f  properly  and  ..arofully  attomlod  to,  and  inspected  rfJzy    th      u^ui' 
labour  m  connectio,^  with  th.-m  h411  b.  proport  onat.lv    .'.  ttn  w  tl 
any  other  animal  on  th<' farm.  'v  i<. .   in.m  with 

w,.oH^'  ^t7'^  »«-i'*t  the  farmer  to  keep  his  farm  clean  by  destroyinu 
w  eds  Ihere  are  three  hundr.-.l  different  weeds  and  grasses  kno wn  tS 
Canada  and  of  t  u-se  sheep  will  eat  two  hundred  an.l  sixtv.  Ilor'l  and 
^^^:^J^  '-''''■'-'  -  '^^'  ^»--P  -  -titled  to  attend 
6  Sheep  will  thrive  on  a  class  of  feed  that  cannot  I)e  pronerlv  or 
coTn,;     f.  '"'"""    ''  "  '"?•  °*'"'^  ""y-     Tl-y  will  dean  up      e  L" 

and  Iw     '^l'"'    "  ^T"'^  °"  '''^'  ^""''^"^  °f  ^^-i'''  ^^  "ntT.'akable   and 
and  kept  msi,le  proper  fences  with  little  or  no  difficulty. 

7.  They  are  invaluable  upon  the  .summerfallows,  not  onlv  to  k(>cn  down 
weeds,  but  also  on  account  of  the  fact  that  they  pack  and  fert  lie  tlu- iZd 
so  much  so,  that  they  have  .>een  characterised  as  havin^the  ''^S 

In  short,  the  reasons  for  keeping  sheep  are  small  outlay,  quick  returns 

cheap  upkeep  httle  labour,  inexpensive  buildings,  low  cost  o  tcti   a"  ij 

ance  m  weed  destruction,  and  the  fact  that  there  is  a  constan    demand 

or  the.r  products.     The  farmer  should  take  all  thes..  inr  on  iSon 

and  mclude  sheep  m  his  plans  when  going  into  mi.xed  farming 
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For  tie  h^f  fif^f  i       "^^"""^  ^'^^^  °^  '^«"P  ^°™-^  interesting  reading. 
For  the  benefit  of  those  unacquainted  with  this,  a  brief  review  of  the  lead 
ing  western  breeds  as  recently  published  in  one  of  our  foremos^li,^^  stock 
journals,  is  given  herewith.  "reuiosx  live  stock 

"We  find  as  we  study  the  history  of  many  of  these  breeds  th«+  «««,.. 
outstanding  valuable  character  in  7  breed  h'ifbersoSt  and  brTd 
for  years  until  It  becomes  permanently  established.    Some  breeds  had 

of  r  f    \"^^^  f^"^'  ^""^  '^''^  ^^^"-^  bred  off.    Some  had  tS  colour 
of  the  face  changed  to  suit  the  fancies  of  the  breeder,  and  all  manner  o 
changes  m  the  quality  and  quantity  of  the  fleece  have  resuHeHrom 
breeding  and  selecting  with  a  definite  purpose.     As  a  general  ru"e  the  lo^ 
wool  came  from  breeding  the  original  mountain  sheep  with  those  living 

fro^"n"r/"'/f  *T''  ^""i  '^^"^  ^"^^^  ^'^••^  the  result  of  crossing  hZ 
from  colder  districts  on  those  that  received  less  pasture  and  more  grain 
and  mside  feeding;  thus  a  thicker  and  more  compact  fleece  resTted 

the  h^SrlT  r  ""  ^Z  ''^""l^  °''  ^^'  ^''^""'y  ^""^  characteristics  of 
the  breeds  of  sheep  most  suited  to  Saskatchewan. 


m 


SHROPSHIRE. 

The  Shropshire  is  perhaps  the  best  known  breed  in  the  Canadian 
west.    Their  uniform  covering  of  flesh,  hardiness  of  coast  tutioneari" 

chll  ""T'*^'  "^'^'-^^^y  t°  ^'W  «oils  and  climates,  strength  o 
character  when  crossed  on  grade  sheep  and  the  quality  of    heir  Sutton 
make  them  a  particulariy  "all  round"  good  type  of  sheep 
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SHHOI'SHIHK    liAM 


OXFORD   IlAM. 


«hej,.  w..n.  hor,.od,  Mack  or  .pott...l  u.  tl...  face,  fairly  laru.    1  ;,rryi„l 
m  th.    .arJ>    day>  l.a.  largely  .iisapiuanti.     Th..  ,.w,.s  ar..  prolilir   -mcl 

t '  flf  "'"■  '^'■°"'^?''  ^""♦'"■"  '^  '  •'"*'•  ••''•i"^v  '«  ;"o.lw..  a  mutton 

tyiH  ot  .l...,.p  when  ncss,.,!  o.i  «ra,l..  .vvo.     Tl,..  I.r,.,.,!  i.  n>p„„.il,     ij 

ot  th,   touutrj    po.s,.ss„i^.  as  ,t  do<>  almost  id,.al  .,UMlitv.  n,„„i  >i,.  ,nrl 
a  I:.W.  propo.t.oti  „f  !.,n,  mc.it  alonz  with  tl,.-  fat.  ' 


OXKuiil). 


'I'Ik    UxIoi 


i-  one  of  1|„.  |;„.jr,,,,   ^,,■  ,|„,   |,,„^,^  |„v,.,|~.     ■{• 


iiiat.d  about   J8;iO  l.y  crossiiijr  Cotswold 


iiy  ori^- 


iain>  oil  imjjroviii   Ham|)sli 


irr 


OM-..S.  with  xhv  objm  of  .s,HrurinK  ^ip.^rior  qualitv,  uf  th..  mutton  •. 
I'ompar.d  w.th  Ion,  uooll.-d  sh..,,,,  and  th..n.fon.  higher  prie...  "  po  ,.  • 
and  h..  sup.>nor  w(.ight  of  wool  an.i  of  nmtton  as  com,  an>d  wit  short' 
wooli.d  .u...p      Th,.  illustration  will  sl^ow  that  th..y  "u'    th,     !' „    "C 

h..  M.ro,,s  ur...     In  Cauadr.,  th.y  ...m  to  hav..  th..  ability  to  ,lo   vel    o 
o.  Kround.  and  ..v.n  th-  support..rs  of  th.  br..,.!  ar.  un^bl.     o  .    oun 

!r  "If  t^'sj'K^r;;,  J'""^-  -  --'^  -  "-">■  -^"  -'^^ "' 


. 


SIFKJI.K. 

rius  bn.,.,1  wa>  b,.f;,ni  by  crossing  cweb  of  th,.  hardy  Hlackfa....  \nr 
folk  horned  inomjtain  br..ed  with  .^outhdown  ran.s.  'Hu  wo"  cabled 
^outh.lown  Xorfoiks  until  1859  wh.n  th.y  were  provided  witT.  s ^  ia] 
name  and  beeame  reeognised  as  a  bnud.  The  bree.l  ha.s  .om,.  outin  dinJ 
.,n. h  tes  whu-h  d.stin,ui.h  it  from  th..  oth..r  .short  woolle.M,n''d       Th? 

rSs     .?  Tt    T  •"•';  '""^"/'•"•^  ^^""^  ^^■««'-     ■'■•»"ir  eonstitution  is  unusu  d  v 
rolmst    uid  hardy,  th..  ammals  having  gn-at  power  of  ..ndan.n....  w     n 

eunditv""'  t'""*"--    '"  '"'''^  "'■  "^o.'1-ni.  in  goo,    .•  r  ia^ 
fecundity,  ..arly  maturity,  an.l  hardine.ss  th..v  are  w,.ll  to  th..  for..      Thei 

.SOITHDOWN. 

Down'brc^rtl^';  "'"  ^"^'^'%^  ^reod  through  whieh  ail  the  other 

vnl  n   tl    'Vff        I'T  *''™'^'  ''^'  ^■'■"^'^'"g  •*  ^"^li  the   old-fashioned 
typc'h  of  the  different  districts.     They  are  short-legged  and  in  all  resets 

\ZnJu       J?^    7^''-'''^  po.uharly  handsome  form  of  the  bre.'d  has 
x-en  attained  by  selection  from  the  original  stock,  which  was  light  in    he 

onnJiv    "'  r^  ^'^'^""-     -^'°  «"^^'^^  Wood  was  intro.Iu.-ed.     Their  .St he 
SenHt     T.^1'-''''  ?  '■'  '■^"^'^  «^  '°^^'  ^''"»lky  hills.  Hve  or  six  me     ^ 

wool.     When  brought  farther  inland  on  rich  pa;tures^  it  was  fourfd  that 
the  quality  of  the  mutton  deteriorated.     The  qualit'y  and  .appearance 


u 


SIKKOLK    HAM. 
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SOlTHD(m\-    ISAM. 
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^e!rjr'  '-n   ''"  ^'t'i'''"  '^'"'  ''"  ''^"-''"'-^  «f  t»-'  ^'-«^P  was  inter- 
Sr  .     .  ^"■'■'""Z  *^''^  *>■'"■•  "'^''«"«''  ■■''»''"-  i'*  ^ot  on  very  short 

legs  ami  on  account  of    ts  lieavv  muscling  -'n.!     ..k,.  nf  /!♦♦     •        ■. 
qualities  as  a  purely  mutton  sheep-:...  di^S  to  sunlL        '""""'^'  '*^ 

HA.MPsmUK. 

Of  tlil^'old^wiM!!""  f^'""'T'?'  ^'"■•"  '"  >  '^-  '^"'""'^^d  to  the  crossing 
o    the  old  Wilt.shire  horned  she.p  with  the  Southdouns    earlv  m  Ihl 

1  Ins  short  woulled  h.ved  may  be  distinguished  by  their  he^ids  th. 
wool  be.ng  down  over  the  face  to  the  eyes;  th.-ir  long  1h'  vy  e  tt  •  nd 
P|^nuuent    Homan  nose.     They  are  particularlv  5^.       or    Cl  d 


i» 


DORSKT   DOWNS. 

4h    i^^^"  i'ri'  '"'''''^  °'  ''"■'■»'  ''"''O"''  "^m^-'  may  be  readily  confrse,!  with 
he  Dorset  Horn  which  latter  breed  is  not  unknown  in  WeZn  ?4a^^^^^ 

lion,  dark  tace  and  legs,  is  hornless,  and  has  wool  over  the  head  down  to 

THK    DORSET  HORN. 

The  Dorset  Horn  is  a  sheep  with  white  face  and  legs  a  oink  or  fl^.h 

good  authorities  claim  that  the  Dorset  Hon   is  the  native  ^heen  of  XvT 

w£.         *'  ""''^"  '^^  *'""■  ^°^'^  -™-  t»-  Bristol  Channelto  jiouth 
From  the  standpoint  of  proliHcacy  the  Dorset  Horn  is  unsurDass,>d 
ind  Zd  mlllir-Thr^uZ:  of  lambs  a  year,  are  splendTS^Js 
-.deseed  on  the  Il^^Z^,  ^JS^r^^h  =;3  J^L  Dc:^ 


H: 


HAMPSHIHE    KAM. 
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CIIKVIUT. 

LKIIKSTKK. 

tion     It  h^slh'.^'''^ '  '?*^'.°''*'  '^°^"  •"  t*^«  accompanying  illustra. 

iisrH  nn  «4i.      .       j      ,'  t    "^  '***  ust'fulnrss  fof  CTOss  breeding      When 
o^f  .1  gooa  mutton  type  and  an  early  maturing  animal. 

COTSWOLD. 

breed^in  Britr'"^  Th"  'If™  '•':.  ^"'''"^*'«"  °^  '^'"'^  ^^e  oldest  pure 

ing  of  sheen  evpn^t  /h;  ^^^  devoted  by  our  ancestors  to  the  breed- 

"»B  ui  smep,  even  at  this  remote  tmie   and  u-  tha  +«,  i    •     u  ±i. 

size  and  forTh.  ^  that  the  breed  is  so  much  appreciated  for  their  large 


ft 


IN 


LEICESTER, 


Itl 


l>y  its  loiiK  tuft  of  wool  which  I 


nostrils.     '1 1„.  tlr, ,.,.  is  long  „n.|  tli..  .ii.N  of  th.'  Mnpl 


laiigs  in  ciirlK  from  the  fonliiiul  to  th» 


cloHi'  nor  too  ojMn,  iikI  nithir 
and  well  suitui  to  ftifl  cli.y  ^oil.. 
many  nhvp  do  not  thrive  wi  II. 


roarsf  in  «|UMlity.     Th.v  arc 


]>U'  curly.     It  is  neither 


V(  ry  liardv 


even  tJiouuh  tJiey  are  wet,  a  phic'e  wl 


lere 


' 


UN(()I.N. 

♦«.«  i""'  V?™'", '*"'"'"  "*  <•"•  '"I'  «•*''  <»'<•  •''outh  Devon  aHonoof  the 
two  arKe.st  ..reeds  of  sheep  i„  Kn^Jan.l.     It  ori«ina.ed  fron.  .-ro"  i,^  Z 
old  L  neoln    fame.l  for  .ts  w,k)I.  with  the  KnKlish  Leicester.     The  old 
Lmco  n  .s  descnln.l  as  follows:     l.arRc  in  si.e  and  of  .oarse  for  n    wHh 
oo   loHK     huk  ami  touKh  in  the  .ihm.ents,  of  inferior  feltiuK  ..iiriei 
l..it  tolerably  soft  to  the  touch,  and  ran-ly  approa.-hinK  to  th,  hLl     nd 
w.ry  character  of  hair.     They  fatten  slowly  and  consume  „hf,^d 
hut  ,jre  valued   .y  the  l.utch.Ts  for  their  Vndency  to  produ.v  interna  Xt 
1  he  Leu-ester  cross  rather  reduced  t   ,.  .i..,  ^vhih.  the  aptituch-  to     t    n 

i/r'?'?; '°;'"'''?'  "'"*•"•'*>•  ""•••'■'  •'•  'I'l'"  wool  is  short.T  an,l  finer 
ut  .t  lacks  the  oup;hm.s.s,  .softness.  ,  d  length  of  fil.re  of  the  ol.l  Li.u'o  i  ' 
ho  wool  of  wuch  was  altoKether  pec  .,iar  an.l  su.h  as  no  .ountrv  n  Src  ' 
roduced.     Many  of  the  .lisadvantaKcs  of  crossing  have  been  ov mo. 

hy  selection,  as  th.-re  is  no  long  wool  hrc-d  that  .nn  produce  the   am. 

quantity  or  „uality  of  long,  strong,  lustrous  wool  as  the  lincoln       t  i. 

^.1™*  'T'  P™''"^'^'°"  ""^  K'-""^  ■-i^"  which  have  brought  it  into 
high  repute  m  sheep  rearing  countries,  although  it  is  admitted  that  the 
mutton  18  not  of  the  highest  order.  «""'"ra  tnat  the 


KENT. 

breed^^Vhrhri?'r  ^T"^""  T  '^\"  "T"''^'  ^^''''^'  ''  '^"'"^V  white  faced 
«^i  ♦  T'^  %br«"d  '»i«  lH*n  .leveloped  entirely  by  selection,  taking  the 
symmetrical  Leicester  as  the  type  desired.  Bj  such  selection  exceDtionl^ 
hardiness  and  adaptability  to  diflerent  conditions  were  obtdneT  Th^ 
woo  ,s  good  and  the  fleece  very  close  and  compact.  They  a  e  not  par- 
ticularly prolific  as  seldom  is  more  than  one  lamb  produced  from  each  ewe 

JeZrZTl'"  '?r'''*  °';.^^*''^«=  '^^  body  conformation  is  not 
regular,  and  the  handling  qualities  are  frequently  irregular.  They  are 
largely  used  in  Australasia  for  crossing  purposes,  where  they  have  proven 
rlTf  T  "  «««°"ation  for  this  breed  was  formed  in  1906  and  the 
regulations  for  registration  in  the  flock  book  are  exceedingly  stringent  " 

General  Information. 

iJandlmg  of  Sheep.~Om  of  the  firs;,  requisites  of  a  good  shepherd 
^  to  know-  how  to  handle  sheep  and  it  is  easy  to  tell  the  inexperienced 
man  by  the  way  m  which  he  catches  and  holds  these  animal".  Sheep 
must  never  be  caught  or  held  by  the  wo<,l.  The  wool  of  a  sheep  occupS 
the  same  relative  position  to  th.at  .animal  as  the  hair  of  a  person  doefto 
a  human  being,  and  the  sensations  experienced  by  the  luckless  sheep  when 
caught  by  the  wool  attached  to  some  tender  portion  of  the  bcSy  are 
better  imagined  than  descriln-d.  Sheep  that  are  killed  after  being  mal- 
treated m  this  way  show  discoloured  patches  of  bruised  flesh  and  rur  Lured 


1 '  i 

II 


'Hi 

« 1..V .ii.  M  JZLZ- oZ^,i\"u  "7' ■'"""' i"""^ 

zz!""" ■""•■■  i'":°l^t;';v;r;o!S 

com.,  of  t....  p..  1;;  ;;r'l  rx;:';ni  '':,r;;''^'r"^"'"'■ 
To  hoM  ,i  sh.'.  p  still  for  any  tinir  i  il,n.  ,.  \  '  "'"'  ""''••■  ""'  i"«- 
with  th..  Im,.k  a,ai  M  r  k  u  h  •,  7  ■  h  M  .'.'"  '";'  ^"^''*  ""''*""• 
km-  by  means  of  ,  I.  ft     and  k   ,. .     t  .^lo''"    •     '''  "T"'  '''"'  "'-  '"" 

when  th..ir  i..,s  a,v  fn.  .m.l  off  t    .'^n    n.^'Ta ro;:;;!'/''*'  '""""'"•' 
•njury  if  k.-pt  turn..!  up  too  lon^.  .•i.da llv  if  tl,    ,..  •  ' ''  f"?'  *"'^" 

an.  k..pt  is  in...in.,  to  .iin«  th..  Ij:  onl'Lil^ir  i:',^:.  tj  '''  ^ 

and  th..  kind  of  f..,.d  it  has"..,,    '  '  1^    Ik   ' "'.'^''^'«'I  °»  ^h"  animal 

appearan....  of  th..  first  lar^..  pair  of  ind'ors  ,1^^  ™'"  du.-.t  thTtI  '  '^■' 
mal  .8  from  fourtet-n  to  sixtren  months  oLlil'li  Tf  !'"'</»"'.•'>«■- 
are  sHuat..d  side  hy  «ide  in  the  front  .ntre  of  the  Z^'"  ""'"'  °'  '""•^^'^ 

^■"^"I'lM'iTamcof  tk- jM-coml  pair  of  im-ienr« /i.:„'--    ■    .■    . 
the  animal  i,  f„„  „■.„„-,„„,  ,„  t'™,Srm„MlL1i  '"rk     "  '""i 

lost  any  of  the  incisor  teeth  should  not  h™^  for^  r     H^  """'" 

at  all.  purtfia^t  u  ior  t.reeUiUK  puriKJses 
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:^sm», 


/  y*ar'  c/e/ 


2  ye-ct^  o/af 


■3  J^e'e^r-  o/cf 
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EsTABiasHiNu  A  Fakm  Flock. 

^.wi  ff"J""'!'-~iy  m,uirenu-nts  forsJioep  on  the  farm  will  ho  dc-ilt 
with  later,  but  it  might  not  he  out  of  ph.,ce  to  «ay  here  that  e  e  linrin^ 
sheep  to  any  farm,  five  requisites  should  be  provided:  ^^ 

fo  JV""  *"^''  dry  spot  for  a  sleeping  pluc.-,  surrounded  by  a  tight  fence 
to  make  a  eorral,  to  protect  the  animals  from  dogs  or  coyotes 

wenth;.A.nl!  n""  '"'i/'  ^V^l""":  *°  P"""**"^*  **'^'  ^n'n»^l«  from  adverse 
weather  conditions      Ih.s  shed  should,  where  possible,  give  twelve  S 

3  An  ample  supply  of  pure  water  to  which  the  sheep  should  have 
a  •.•ess  for  ha  f  an  hour  at  least  once  daily.  In  the  case  of  hot  we-xthS 
they  should  be  watered  t^^ice,  and  if  the  flock  is  large  they  shouM  be 
perm,tt..d  to  remain  around  the  trough  or  creek  for  a  lon'ger  period  o?Le 

4.  At  least  one  fic-ld  with  sheep  proof  fenc.>  where  tlu-  animals  can 
be  turned  v  hen  too  busy  to  keep  an  eye  on  them. 

5.  A  dipping  vat,  in  which  all  sheep  should  b(.  dipped  immediatolv 
upon  th...r  arnyal  at  the  farm,  as  there  are  Wm.rous  parL^tes  TnTd  sea  e 
germs  with  which  they  may  have  been  infest..d  or  Imve  picked  up  in  the 
cars  or  stockyards,  which  will  be  destroyed  by  this  process. 

What  Class  to  Buy,  Where  and  When.-For  the  average  Saskatchewnn 
farmer  the  purchasing  of  a  pure  bred  flock  involves  too S  ^r.xSr 
ture  so  that  it  will  only  be  necessary  to  deal  briefly  wS  thL  queSn" 
For  the  man  who  can  afford  pure  breds  the  best  adv4  that  can  be  ^ven 
to  him  IS  to  select  one  of  the  Down  breeds  in  which  are  included  the  Oxford 
Hampshire.,  Shropshire,  Suffolk,  Southdown  and  Dorset  Domx     Of  the 
ong  woo.  breeds  the  Lincoln,  Leicester  and  Cotswold  have  all  adm  ret 
but  are  scarcely  as  hardy  under  our  provincial  conditions  as  are  theTpre: 
sentatives  of  the  Down  breeds.     They  are,  however,  larger  sheep  po^es 
ing  great  width  of  back  and  loin,  and  are  invaluabi;  for  crossing  pur?oi 
on  our  native  stock,  especially  from  a  mutton   point  of  view      C 
sentatives  o    the  Shropshire,  Oxford,  Suffolk,  Southdown  ani"  Leicester" 
ntTir"-:;  ^'"  ^^^t^^'r^  P^vincially  or  in  the  west,  whilst  tho^of  the 
other  breeds  are  to  be  found  in  Ontario  and  Quebec.    Apart  from  the 
wisdom  of  patronising  home  industries,  where  possible,  western  brerheen 
shou  d  be  obtained,  because  they  thrive  better  than  imported  anim.^s'^ 
which,  especially  m  the  hands  of  a  beginner,  are  more  liable  to  sufferTr^m 
disease   or     unfavourable   surrounding   conditions,    until   they   becom™ 
irtf  So '"'■^™?'^-     ^"■™'^'  '""^^^  «^  '^'"'^  ^^'•-d^  will  cost  from 

Sonl.M     I  "TI^'"  ^'''''^"''  7^'"'  •*  "^  P^'^'^^'*'  t«  °'^t^i«  them  the  e 
should  be  bought  from  some  farm  raised  flock,   but  as  this  suppiv  is 

extremely  limited  the  majority  of  our  farmers  will  have  to  select    he  r 

foundatK.n  stock  from  the  range.     From  Smft  Current  to  Map le  Cre  >k 

along  the  mam  line  of  the  C.P.R.,  there  are  numerous  sheep  rancle; 

from  which  such  animals  may  be  obtained.    These  range  ewes    thonc^h 

smaller  than  their  farm  rai.sed  kin.lred,  are  extremely  h^rd"    are  mS 

grepjnous  and  when  crossed  with  good  pure  bred  sires  have  giSn  nrtg 

reMiit.     It  is  not  advisable  tor  a  farmer  who  is  not  acquainted  with 

sheep  to  purchase  tl„.se  himself,  nor  should  he  buy  them  by  the  bunch 
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These  ewes  should  be  m(l,v.,lually  selected  .nd  shoulil  be  of  uniform 
type  and  age.  In  passing  it  might  be  mentiomd  that  since  1910  th.- 
Saskatchewan  Slu-ep  Bn-eders'  Association  have  b..en  supplying  these 
ewes  to  many  farmers  throughout  the  province  and  wlu-re  they  lav-e 
had  good  care  and  attention  they  have  in  ev.-ry  cas,.  proven  satisfa<•forJ^ 

When  to  /i«(/.-Probably  the  best  time  to  purchase  is  toward  the  letter 
end  of  the  month  of  June  a.s  the  majority  of  animals,  both  on  t le  fa  m 

iSUtL^j^s^::''"" '' "'"  ^™^'  '""* '''' ''  ^  ^-^-"'•'  --•'''"" 

the  fli^JTe'is'off"'''  '*  ''  ^'''  '""''*'''  *°  '^*'*''''*  '^''^'''^'  °^  conformation  when 

Second,   because  she..p  are  more  free-  from  vermin  after  shearing 
and  also  an;  usually  dipped  after  that  process.  ^ 

frn    T*-''"'^'  "  f'""  *'"''*J"  '"""'"'■■  ""'  '•*'  •''"Pt«'<l  'I'*  '^  «"-'oiid  and    will 
travel  in  greater  comfort  and  with  less  risk  of  loss  from  heat. 

If  the  animals  are  not  dipp.-d  the  purchaser  should  insist  on  this  beine 
done,  as  it  is  most  probable  that  the  vendor  has  tlu'  convniences  at  hand 
and  she,.p  w^U  thrive  far  better  after  dipping.     In  purchasing  ewes  whic 
ha  ._  lambed,  when  the   ambs  are  not  also  being  taken,  it  is'advisable  to 
purchase  immediately  after  weaning,  as  it  is  more  easy  at  that  time-  to 
pick  out  the  ewes  which  have  rais,>d  lambs  and  whose  udders  are  n  good 
condition.     If  the  ewes  and  lambs  can  be  se.^n  before  weaning,  th.  Sue 
01  th(.  dams  may  be  more  easily  determined  by  the  (,uality  of  their  off- 
spring.    For  both  sexes  the  best  age  to  buy  is  y.-arlings,  or  what  in  Jheep 
parlance  are  known  as  shearlings  or  once  shorn  sheep.     This  is  especiallv 
true  in  females,  as  the  inexperienced  purchas,.r  is  not  nc-arlv  so  apt  to 
have  barren  or  spoiled  ewes  put  upon  him,  and  he  ^vill  have  aVorrespond- 
mgly  greater  period  of  usefulness  from  the  flock,  although  possibly  a  little 
more  rouble  at  lambmg  time.     It  can  readily  be  understood  that  in  selec  - 
ng  a  arg,.  bunch,  especially  of  range  slu-ep,  the  purchaser  will  not  be  able 
to  follow  tl.c  above  advice,  but  the  small  farmer  with  limit(>d  capital 
about  to  start  in  .sheep,  should  ..xercise  every  precaution  to  make    lie 
venture  a  success. 

SELECTION. 

How  to  Select.-Evcry  man  who  intends  to  keep  sheep  should  have 

Hthr'^f'*  'T*  f  ?  "'/*  ""'■*'"  P"'"^^  °^  ^''  animal  which  render 
It  uther  of  good  or  bad  conformation,  desirable  or  undesirable.     Without 
gomg  mto  the  judging  of  sheep  to  any  gn>at  extent,  the  following  re-marks 
might  prove  use  ul:     The  three  great  cardinal  factors  in  s,.lection  Ire 
width,  depth  and  symmetrical  uniformity.     These  can  be  split  up  into 
the  various  conriponent  points  that  go  to  make  a  good  sheep,  but  they 
are  the  outstanding  features,  more  especially  from  a  mutton  point  of  view. 
Systematic  Examination.— In  examining  sheep  with  a  view  to  deter- 
mimng  their  conformation,  a  regular  system  should  b.-  followed  so  that 
no  important  factor  may  be  mis.sed.     The  easiest  wa\-  is  first  to  note 
the  animal  from  the  side,  standing  a  few  yards  away,  in  order  to  .letermine 
linef  r;l;\  "I'lf ='''"'«^^*'j"^-'"'iing  ^'^trength  and  evenness  of  top  and  under- 
mes,  depth  of  body  and  general  carriage.    Then,  commt-ncing  at  the  head 
to  work  .along  the  body  taking  the  neck,  shoulder  top,  shouhler  face 
brisket,  chest,  fore  legs,  back,  ribs,  loin,  rump,  leg  of  mutton,  hind  legs 
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the  hands,  k^p    fl.rLd  Ih  Jherrr     .   ^".'""^1"'^  ^^''^  examination 

on  no  a^  J  « ^^s:^^^^^:^^::^'- 
to  th?::;ro;iffihC;r  ''"■^--'''^'"  ^«"--«  -^'tion.  app„ 

should  be  in  fafr  eondhion  f^^^^^^^^^^^  *^'  ''"'"^  °'"  '^''''  ^^^'^  '^P'-'^^^nt; 

tious  disease,  andT  ^^s  no  T.  T  '"'^'"°"  °^  ^-ontagious  or  infec- 

tick..,  lice,  eic^  co;cmrTb;S%r  '::Tv\r  *'"'.'  r^*^  "^ 

colour  of  the  skin,  which  should  h;>«  riK  1  -  '«' /l''termmed  by  the 
should  be  prominer  full  and  I.ri.lfJ'f^T  ^'"'^'  ^^  ^^"^  ^y^'  ^^Wch 
oily  and  elLtic,  "of  d/y^L  " titS    '  '"'  '^'  *'"  '•'"•''  "^•''''  •^»'-'^  »- 

Selection  of  Sirc.—Lvt  n  t-il-..  fh,.  .j  >  *• 
sideration  fir.t,  and  neht  h ere  r -»  u  t^'''",  *''  *''^  ™^^^  '"^^  •'on- 
the  fact  that  the  ^es  may  te  ll  ?hl  "  "^"^  .'''"'  notwithstanding 
in  this  case  is  of  no  u"  and  if  luVr  „T7"'' '"'  ?""''  ^'''^-  '^'"""^ 
grad,.  ram  may  be.  or  hovv  nelr  it  T.  ""T-  T"^  '''"  '"'"vidual  the 
.tart  right  and'ul:  a  pu°e  brTsire  whfh  tlT^'t  ^r.-^-^-t-n. 
of  unnumU-red  ancestors  to  stamp  hi.:  poge„y  ^i^toT"^  T"*^"'^ 
breedmg  qualities  which  are  so  mucirsoieht  Tfler  7"'^^^™  ^'^'^ 
dollars  and  cents  to  the  fortunate  oCr  '  '*"''  ""^''^  ™"^" 

befort^me^WdTn^S;  t%^r  7?  r°™  ''  *^^  -^^-'  P°-ts 
in  fleece,  form  and  flesZ  *  witt To  h  '  T  ""^  "'^fo^-uniform 
hollows  n  the  bSy  conf"  rma  on"  „«  H^^^^  """^  °''  "'^''^^*'^  ^^^'  ^^ 
head,  no  crooked  t^ntrrZesThtTnd'K'"^^^^^^^  °^  ^""^ 

metrically  uniform  thron^hont  ^'  f      •        "^  ^''*'^'^*''  *^^'"«'  ^^"t  sym- 

a  mechanl^nd  Se  mecharc  s™^^^  ''  '•>  ''*"*~*^'  '"*"*'  ^"*  ^ 
utility  in  all  kindfand  cC;  T^S  '^^'  t'"^^  ^^^  uniformity. 

that  symmetry  in  the  she^  .  It    "e t^^^^^^^ 

''  ^  Ti;;-zl^l^2ttr3S 

the  headfnd  carritg   Se  maTe'ardTem^lf  ".'^  ^'"^  ^'^^^^'^''^  ^*--» 

or,  failing  that,  any^irL  he^  ret^tTt^  "  *'%^'°"  ^"^ 
the  same  breed.  representative  of  the  opposite  sex  and 

Roman   or  slightly  Rran  a^tHe'trS/^^^^^^^^^^  ^^f  a 

neck  should  be  thick,  curvine  and  fnll    J^  •         .    ^   ,'  ^^^  "^^^  O"" 
throughout.     The  ehek  .Sd  t  wid    'anS Teu'lef  7'''  K I  ""^''"°« 
fore  legs,  which  latter  should  be  short  strSht^nH.    ^  ^.'^''^''  *^*^ 
and  well  placed  under  the  body,  looSC it  thev  IT^f'  "''  T^^^^'' 
grow  there  for  the  purpose  of  suooorthL  f  hi  .7  ^^^^  been  mtended  to 
a  hurry  or  as  an  aftSthouiht     Th?  *^  I     ^""^l'  ''"'^  "°*  «*"<''^  on  in 
upright,  not  horfzonS  or  brSL  dJ^n'tr:,:'^^^      '^  ^*^^'^^*  -^ 
old,  disablc-d  or  misshapen  aSs      tL  W   T*f  t' T'l'"  ^^'^'^^^> 
should  be  deep  and  rouS^  S  "arge tlr^  Jrth  ^T^  *^  ''^""'^ 
lieart  and  lung  power     The  brisket  «lfn„MK    ^      ■^"'^  ^P'^  "^™  ^O"" 
R  fA'wcr.     ine  onsket  should  be  prominent  and  wide.    An 
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animal  with  a  front  as  ttbove  do.scribed  has  what  is  known  as  strom; 
constitution,  i)rt-eniin.'ntly  necessary  in  the  sir.".  The  back  ribs  should 
also  be  widely  sprung  and  long,  the  loin  should  be  short,  thick  and  strongh- 
muscled;  the  rump  broad,  level  and  well  carried  out,  not  tapering  nor 
sharply  sloping.  The  thighs  should  be  heavily  muscled  inside  and  out 
and  th.-  hind  legs  short,  set  well  apart,  straight  in  hock  and  upright  in 
pastern  The  feet  should  be  of  medium  size  and  smooth,  free  from  anv 
signs  of  roughness  or  rings.  The  bone  of  the  legs  should  be  clean  and 
flat  and  the  animal  should  walk  freely  and  gaily,  with  an  active,  f,uick 
step  The  fleece  should  be  silky  and  springy  to  the  touch,  with  an 
elastic  feel,  and  the  entire  body  of  the  animal  should  be  evenly  and  thickly 
covered  vUh  fleece  and  flesh.  The  flesh  should  Im-  firm  and  rubbery- 
not  soft  and  flabby,  and  should  not  gather  in  rolls  on  anv  part  of  the 
body  In  breeds  that  are  wooUed  about  the  head,  the  more  complete 
and  deiu«i     he  covering  is,  the  more  it  is  sought  after. 

To  summarise:  we  must  have  in  the  sire,  constitution,  breed  type 
mascuhmty  and  uniformity  throughout  in  width,  depth,  (lesh  and  fleece! 
Overfat  Sheep.  A  word  might  be  said  here  with  regard  to  overfat 
sheep.  Surplus  fat  in  sheep,  as  in  other  animals,  is  not  d.sirable  and 
interferes  with  their  value,  especially  for  breeding  purposes.  In  tli  ase 
of  overfed  or  aged  animals  which  have  been  kept  in  high  condition  or  a 
considerable  period  of  time,  we  may  find  the  back  bare  and  raw,  whilst 
the  fore  flanks  and  ril)s  are  padded  with  masses  of  fat.  An  animal  in 
this  condition  is  said  to  have  "slipped"  and  should  not  be  purchased  for 
either  flock  or  block.  It  should  be  remembered  that  the  ..l.ler  an  animal 
is,  the  more  liable  it  is  to  suffer  from  this  condition,  and  also  that  in  aged 
ammals  there  is  a  greater  tendency  to  break  down  in  pastern  and  lack 
full  fleece.  L-xtreme  size  is  usually  attained  at  the  expense  o.  noothness 
and  uniformity,  for  this  reason,  average  to  large  sizeil  animals  are  generally 

The  beginner  should  always  purchase  a  mature  sire  who  has  proven 
himself  a  stockgetter,  as  vounger  animals  are  not  alwavs  consistent 
breeders. 

SKLECnON    OF   THK    EWK. 


if, 


In  selecting  the  ewe  we  look  for  a  ralher  longer  face,  with  an  entire 
absence  of  coarseness  or  meatiness  about  the  head,  the  forehead  broad 
the  eyes  prominent  and  bright,  and  the  face  from  the  ey.  s  to  the  nostril 
dean  and  fine.  The  neck  should  be  inclined  to  length  and  slcnderness 
without  any  of  tiie  muscular  thickness  noticeable  in  th.'  male.  The 
body  should  be-  deep  with  well-sprung,  round,  deep  ribs,  and  should  be 
long  in  order  to  give  capacity  for  the  unborn  lamb.  Short  ribbed  or 
tucked  up  ewes  should  b.-  avoided.  The  ewe  should  be  wide  across  the 
lorn  and  hips  and  at  the  pin  bones,  with  legs  set  well  apart.  It  should  not 
be  overfat,  and  should  stand  on  short,,  straight,  clean  limbs,  well  set  under 
the  body. 

In  selecting  ewes  that  have  already  bred,  the  buyer  should,  if  possible 
turn  the  animai  upon  its  back  and  examine  the  udder,  which  in  the  dry 
ewe  should  be  soft  and  spongy,  with  two  w<.Il  developed  rubberlike  teats, 
set  well  apart,  and  showing  in  no  part  of  udder  or  teat  any  tendency 
towards  hardness,  hard  lumps,  or  malformation  of  anv  sort. 
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straight  eleanTimbH  '  ^  ^^"^^  '^°'^'  "P"8^*  P^t«"Ls  and 

SHIPPING    POINTERS. 

for  June  to  October  shinning     rpr"*"^""'-'  ''"»"'»'nt.     These  hgures  are 

.\laple  t  reck  to  W  olselev 24    e  ner  inn  Un.,<r.A 

Maple  Creek  to  Yorkton '  32  W  L  iSS  ^2'" 

Maple  Creek  to  Prinee  Albert ....::  M  Z  Z  ^ 
Minimum  weight  for  each  ear,  20,000  pounds 

u^oaded  at  different  stations  upon  the  payment  of  three  dollars  for  the 
first  stopover  and  two  dollars  for  each  subsequent  one      In  this C^o  IZ 

srs,:" ''''' ''  ■'  ^""  ^-'-^  ^-^  »'•  poi-^^f  shi^ir^s 

GENERAL   TREATMENT   OF   THE    BREEDING    FLOCK. 

if  ^-iUU  ^''"^'"^  ^VocA— In  order  to  deal  proper'    with  the  care  of  sheen 
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with  the  summer  care  of  the  sheep,  presupposing  them  to  have  been 
purchased  in  June  or  July. 

Summer  Feeding. — After  the  farmer  has  satisfied  himself  that  his 
flock  is  as  free  from  vermin  as  a  thorough  dipping  will  msike  them,  he  is 
at  liberty  to  plan  his  campaign  of  summer  feeding  and  summer  treat- 
ment. On  the  majority  of  farms  at  this  season  of  the  year,  the  summer- 
fallows  will  need  attention  and,  generally  sneaking,  the  average  farm  haa 
far  more  summerfallow  than  sheep.  It  is  not  advisabh-,  esix-eially  in 
the  case  of  sheep  from  tiic  range,  to  turn  them  out  in  a  heavy  rank  growth 
of  weeds  and  volunteer  grain  and  to  let  them  eat  their  fill,  as,  in  the 
majority  of  cases,  digestive  troubles,  the  most  common  of  which  are  bloat- 
ing, scouring  and  inflammation,  will  be  sure  to  occur.  The  sheep  should 
be  kept  in  a  grass  paddock  or  field  and  given  an  hour  or  so  in  the  after- 
noon on  the  sunmierfallow,  for  the  first  day,  gradually  lengthening  the 
period  until  they  are  left  there  all  day.  It  should  be  rememberetl,  how- 
ever, that  after  a  rain,  heavy  dew  or  frost,  sheep  should  not  be  given 
access  to  a  rank  growth  or  heavy  crop  of  any  kiml,  and  that  is  the  reason 
for  starting  them  on  new  pasture  in  the  afternoon.  This  is  esjxcially 
the  ca.se  with  animals  which  are  corralled  all  night  and  are  turned  out 
hungry  in  the  morning,  as  such  are  far  more  liable  to  eat  too  much  of  the 
juicy  feed  and  thus  bring  on  digestive  troubles.  For  this  reason,  sheep 
which  are  penned  all  night  should  receive  some  dry  feed  ere  being  turned 
out  in  the  morning.  Wliere  sheep  are  allowed  1o  graze  on  the  summer- 
fallows,  as  should  be  the  case,  from  the  time  when  it  is  ploughed,  there 
will  be  no  such  danger  to  avoid  as  they  will  gradually  accustom  them- 
selves to  the  diet.  Rough  patches  of  land  which  carrot  be  broken, 
small  corners  of  grass  that  are  not  fed  over,  in  fact  any  uncultivated 
stubble  or  prairie,  are  suitable  for  sheep  and  by  the  u.se  of  some  posts  and 
a  few  rods  of  strong  wire  netting,  or  the  portabli  hurdles  described  in 
t  his  bulletin,  the  farmer  can  fence  such  places  in  with  small  expenditure 
of  time  and  labour,  and  thus  make  something  out  of  what  generally 
brought  him  no  revenue-.  Patches  of  land  covered  with  light  willow  scrub 
make  excellent  feeding  grounds  for  sheep,  even  though  there  should  appear 
to  be  very  little  grass,  as  the  sheep  relish  and  will  thrive  on  the  harder 
feed.  The  sheep  pasture,  however,  should  not  consist  entirely  of  such 
feed,  for,  especially  in  dry  .seasons,  and  on  the  smaller  farms,  there  will 
come  a  time  toward  the  latter  end  of  August,  when  feed  will  be  scarce 
enough,  and  the  provident  farmer  should  make  other  |)repa-  ions  by 
sowing  some  green  feed  for  his  sheep. 

Sheep  should  at  all  times  have  free  access  to  salt.  Irregui^.  salting 
will  only  tend  to  disturb  the  digestive  system  and  is  as  bad  as  no  salt 
at  all.  A  trough  or  box  of  Salt  which  is  so  covered  as  to  prevent  the  sheep 
walking  in  it,  should  be  k(>pt  in  the  corral  and  care  should  be  taken  that 
it  is  amply  replenished. 

Green  Pasture.— Of  the  summer  feeds,  rape  is  perhaps  the  best,  but 
oats,  peas  and  vetches  are  all  good.  The  .same  precautions  as  given  for 
new  pasture  should  be  taken  in  placing  sheep  on  rape,  which  forms  a  rich 
diet  and  must  be  treated  accordingly.  A  good  plan  is  to  sow  a  drill 
width  of  rape  around  the  edge  of  the  summerfallow  which  will  materially 
as.sist  in  keeping  the  sheep  on  that  particular  field,  the  only  trouble 
being  that  if  the  rape  makes  good  growth  they  are  apt  to  neglect  the 
weeds. 
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unfortnnat^.  Ho/k  T  "\r  n  t  'i  ^7*,""'  ''^'^^%"'^  ""^^PP^  <"^ 
wouldsermtol...  that  L  J  ,?K  •  T^  *'"^  '■''"'°"  ^°''  ^^''  «ay>ng 
flock  requiring  v  rv  I  ttl   "r,    n       '  Jl''"'?'*"  '''"'  ^°  ac-t-u.tom..<l  to  hS 

according  to^.l  o,:!.,;'^/^;;;  ''""  ••'"  *^  "°^  "«'■'•  ••'"•'  '-  i^  •l-.i.-k  to  net 

■sheep,  with?.  iS  common  ...  ^3'  f  ^'Vr'""''"'^^  ^"  ^''"  "^'^^  "^  ^''^ 
a  te,u.poonful  of  swTsS^  of  ,S  t'l' 1  itT"'  T  '"  '"^^"^^  '^"*''' 
the  blood  i,y  Kivinir  hotl  Snv,  i  i  ?/  *'!•'  ''"'tP^f^-  '  '"'^  cleanses 
no  means  ulwav>ucee2L^.^'^  "''^•'''  ^'■*'''  "•'*'°"-  =*"'^  ^^''"•'^t  by 
disturbances  /tre  th     .-m      .^f  .'  '"'*'''' '"  '"  '""'''^  ''^"''-  *»"'  <o™moner 

taken  up  a     hi    u n.  t  m   is  t.  T  .t'!''-'"f  °""'u "     ^^"  '■*'*'^^""  ^'"'^  ^^is  is 
sheep  an.  u  ua    •  ^t      d  nv^v  f;l^    '"'"^^7"  *'"'  "'"^'"'■'-  ^^•'"'"  *'- 
noticed,  that  sick  inhnT  .i     ^  ^    \         T' '""'  '"■•■  ^'""^  '«'««  "••''''♦'  to  Im 
ut  ^  ,tk  an  mas  pass  unobserved  until  too  far  gone  to  nrover. 

ar.™a;r;fr5;;:^„:::So:r-r::i;;:^i^ 

which  they  cannot  m   ov^.'r      1      '    h  ""'1'  ""''"  "°*  ''"*"'■  '^"^  ^'^P 

height  of  their  hZkTthZ  l::^u  I  ^^''  *?'""'  '"^'^  S''^^"  ">'  'i^>ovo  the 
little  dama^lrS  the  ed^  ."T/k"''""  "'  '--"^.^hough  they  may  do  a 
the  weeds  and  ^?.wff  •  n  '  ^V  ^^'"  "  "°'"*'  *^^"  compensated  for  by 
fromX  tumlp'fieirfs ';;^  ""  "V"'  ^^^^'^  ''-^'-J-     Thinning 

who  keeps  sSp  .iS^id  !"  ^^^^^^^^^   ^''  '^•'^^  acceptable,  and  every  farmer 

corralk/at  ni^ht'  ^  oo  •  Le7airrt'*  '"™^"  'i'""P  ^^°"'^  •"' 
of  any  kind  is  L.le  to  Z^^Jl^i^ZS:''''  '''  '™^^^^  '^''^^^ 


PRKPAHATION    FOR    BRKEDINfi    iSKASON. 


thi>   flock  should    Ite   carefully 


As  the  breeding  season  api)roaclie: 
inspected  a.s  to  its  condition. 

if  wen's  aftr\wn"b;'r  '"r-    •'"'"■  "^  '^-katchewan.   the  sheep, 
ewes.     ihiN  practice  is  known  as  "flushing."  and  it 
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IS  claimed  that  ..vvc.  tJiat  an-  .,uifkly  hrou«ht  into  good  <o.uliti.„i  ,;onr<-ivc 
mort-  rapidly,  and  also  are  more  likely  to  have  twin  iaml.s.     (Vrtain  it 
IS,  that  such  animals  will  come  into  season  sooner,  an.l  will  U-  iti  a  l)rt,ter 
condition  to  stand  the  riKOurs  of  our  western  winters.     With  ewes  that 
are  hadly  run  down,  a  little  grain  may  he  added  to  an  increas,-<l  or  improved 
rouRiag.'  ration.     This  grain  should  consist  of  oats,  or  ntiU  and  hran 
Whole  oaN,  stMrting  with  a  cupful  a|)iece  and  gradually  increasing  until 
in  from  t.ti  .lays  to  two  we.-ks  thre(-,|uarters  of  a  iK)iind  per  head  per 
day  IS  iM.ing  fed,  give  excellent  r.sults.  and  a  hushel  of  oats  f,,l  „ow  will 
do  more  to  carry  a  ew.'  through  the  winter  than  thr.'e  times  the  amount 
in  .lanuary  or  Felmiary,  when  the  animal  has  l.eei,  .dlow.  ,1  to  run  .lown. 
Final  hix,,ection.    -About  a  w<'ek  or  ten  davs  before  the  ram  is  to 
Im'  turned  m  with  the  flock,  the  ew<-s  should  be  careful'v  ii.s,„,.te<l  and 
receive  their  final  culling  out.     Kwes  whos.-  udders  have  be.-n  effected 
in  any  way,  together  mtb  those  too  old  or  too  poor  in  condition  to  nourish 
the  foetus  throughout    the  wint<-r.  should    be  prominently    earmarked 
and  seiwrati-d  from  the  breeding  flock,  as  should  all  lambs'     It  does  not 
matter  how  forward  the  ewe  lambs  are.  it  is  not  advisable  to  bre.-d  them 
the  hrst  sea,son.     It  is  true  enough  that  it  may  Iv   i)rofitablv  done  once 
or  twice,  but  .a  continuance  of  this  system  reduces  both  size"  and  virility 
m  the  flock,  and  the  general  practice  cannot  be  too  strongly  condf-ram-d 
Backward  or  late  lambs  will  not  g.-n<"rally  breed,  especially  under  natural 
conditions,  and  as  the  natural  lambing  season  is  the  months  of  April  and 
May,  It  ciin  n;adily  be  seen  that  lambs  were  not  naturally  intend...!   to 
tAke  up  th.'  duties  of  motherhood.    Ewes  being  prei)ared  for  the  breeding 
season  should  1...  allowed  plenty  of  .xcrcise  and  abundance  of  roughage, 
for  It  should  b.-  remembered  that  th.'  sheep  is  not  naturally  a  heavy  grain 
eater,  an.l  is  accustomed  to  utilis..  h.rg.-  quantities  of  bulkv  fodder  as  its 
chief  means  of  subsistence. 

Tagging  or  Clipping  Out.-M  the  time  the  final  inspection  is  made 
ea(jh  ewe  should  be  caught  and  examined  as  to  the  soundness  of  her  udder 
and  It  IS  also  n.-cessary  to  i)erform  the  operation  known  as  "tagging" 
or  clipping  out."  This  consists  of  clipping  off  with  a  sharp  pair  of 
shears  the  dirty,  clotte.l  wool  from  th.>  inside  of  the  thighs  and  around 
the  exterior  organs.  This  is  especially  nec.>ssary  in  sheep  that  have 
been  feeding  on  luxuriant  pastun;  as  they  are  apt  to  b.'  extremely  dirty 
For  this  work  two  men  are  needed,  on.-  to  hold  the  animal  in  a  standing 
position  th..  oth..r  to  use  th..  shears.  In  the  hands  of  th..  experienced 
sh..ph(.rd.  thr....  or  tour  l)old  strob-s  will  compl.>t..  th..  oi)cration  and  thus 
avoid,  to  a  larg..  .xtent,  danger  of  infection  to  the  ram.  In  .some  cases 
ol.l  ew..s  or  ..w.-s  which  liav..  liad  trouble  during  tlic  previous  lambing' 
lK.<.ome  .'xtremely  foul  during  th..  summer.  These  should  be  well  dipped 
out  and  flush...!  with  warm,  soft  wat.-r,  ..ontaining  al)Out  as  much  per- 
manganate of  imtash  as  will  lie  on  a  nickel,  mixed  with  half  a  pail  of 
water  Ih..  ..xt.rior  iwrtions  may  also  be  washed  once  or  twic-  with 
carbolic  soap,  and  in  some  of  th..  mild.T  cases,  this  last  operation  alone 
IS  sometimes  suffi..ient. 

Care  of  Feet  ~\t  the  .same  time  as  th..  .lipping  out  operation  is  l)eing 
performs,,  th-  feet  of  the  ewe  or  lamb  .should  i«,-  noted,  and  wh..re  these 
are  overlong  or  wearing  unevenly,  this  may  be  remedied  with  a  sharp 
knif,.,  an.l  thus  avoi.l  the  handling  of  the  pregnant  ewe  later.  The  feet 
shoul.l  b..  trimm.>.l  as  closely  as  possible  without  cutting  to  th,.  .,uick 
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reason  and  th.-  ^C^roZ^iru^  i^t^J":  ^^i  i^Tf  '°^  "^^^ 
an  application  of  a  mixture  of  crush  dhhw^f^n    *''*/°?^  '*'^f'^  '"iuretl, 

or  a„.™„,  <.rt=h,„Hd,.  or  air^;,''i;irtT j.:ttiir 

SLMMEB   THEATMKNT    OF   THE    BAM. 

winter  he  sCd  r^cXe  a  ^n  rS"'''     "  *'"  '■"°^/''  *^''^  '^^*"  t'^'^ 

iiiliipMiii 

this  .^.y.    (Md  sfn.s  2  o^  ^^t^    T"^'.''  '^""^  '^''•^  '"^^  '^^"^'»  '°-^t  i" 
amploV"a  re^  h^n  „  »<■•*.  may  1,0  fal  in  conjunelton  with 

a  small  ,>en     oZ  avJ^U    i""  'T  ''^r  '"''"'"'  '^""^  '"■'''  ^ept  in 

THE  BHEEDINC  SEASON. 

fullv^XctS'''r^'^°T  '^'  ^''''^"^  ^^'■^"^'^  "P^''^^  '^^  «houlJ  be  care- 

flushed.     The  feet  otherl  7"'" '/^^^  ''f™^  .^^asoi^  as  the  ewes  are 
out  process  mSeH  T    T^'^  '''''"  ''•"  trimmed,  and  the  clipping 

turned  Sni'nT.?    ^^^/^mg  to  sex,  carried  out.     The  ram  should  be 
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0^;,./?/^.'  ^"'''''''  '""'""""K  ^I"'""-  Kr"^«  or  Imrl.-v  awns  is  f,.,|    tlu- 

th  «  iunKi-r.  Prs ul.s  |„s.  ,n  winter,  thos,-  orifi.r.s  will  fill  with  snow 
and  e..  ,om,,let,.|y  l.lin.linR  th-  .sh,..p.  A  dos,.  of  Ju.soni  sal'  f  om 
our  to  s,x  ou„n.s  per  h.a.l,  is  invalual-iV  for  HransinK  •  sy  t  m  of  otT 
sexes  .re.  the  comnu.n.TnH.nt  of  hrecdin^  o,x-rations  A  iitt  e^.ar  •  n,  d 
attention  just  prior  to  the  o,K.ni„K  of  the  J.ieedinK  sea.son  v  go  lon^ 
way  toward.  ensunnK  a  large,  healthy  ami  profital.le  lanil.  1'"  ' 

i  u  tim..  of  the  actual  commeneenient  of  lireeding  operations  should 

feed   and   aeeommodation   an-   .omrrned.     There   is   little   doubt   that 

greater  risk  1  he  ew(>  n quire  fairly  warm  quarters,  eoiistant  attention 
and  .succulent  feed  until  they  can  he  put  out  on  grass.     rrilik.Tl  e  ma br  tv 

nutritious    and  the  .small  farmer  shoul.l  hear  this  in  mind 

The  beginner  should  be  .-ontent  for  the  first  s,.ason  or  ^o  with  the 

to  birth,  IS,  roughly  speakmg,  hve  months,  ew.s  bnd  fron.  the  first  of 
Decomb,.r  on,  lamb  early  enough.  For  ..aky  lambs,  ew  s  m  •  iXcJ 
m.  s^on  a.s  they  ,.ome  into  .season,  which  is  usually  during  "e  f^st  fall 
frostr,  or  early  in  September,  thus  bringing  the  lambs  in  Febni.n-y 

Melhod.s  of  Jirceding.-~(UmvrMy  speaking,  it  is  not  adyisnbl,.  to 
turn  the  ram  loo.se  with  the  ewe  flock  for,  al  houih  he  p  ot  ti  .° 
powers  of  this  animal  are  extn.m,.ly  great,  yet  the  br.r.ling    ro,   oi  ; 

ZZlZJT  \n^;i  ""■'^'  T'  *'"■ '"-" '''' '"'  '"^^  ^'  •--•'-  ^^^ 

runmng  round.  In  the  case  of  a  vigorous  mature  sire  with  onlv  twentv 
or^twe^y-five  ewes  to  bn-cd,  it  may  be  do.u,  but  even  th^n^tr not 

esrH.Sny  trS^,^ ''^^^'''"*^  ""^'  ^'"  ^°"-'"-  -«  "f  -"■'•'•  -n  be 

ni.rht'^'nnHf  '"^t  °^  ''""?'"'«  ^'"" ''''"  ^""'^  •"  "  ^™»"  -nclosure  every 
K  .'v  H  h  7'^'"*"  "'".  '■"'"  '"  ^"*'^  ^^"■'"-  J'^^^''^  ^hat  are  in  season  i  11 
be  beived  before  morning,  and  when  the  flock  is  released  the  ram  s  m 

t^^a.;t^  ''^  ^  ^'-'>''  -*^^  '-•  -" '--  ^-  ^'' '-! 

The  second  m.^thod  is,  for  the  small  flock,  the  most  suitable  of  -dl 
and  ,K  known  as  "hand  b.ocding."     It  consists  of  penning    I     e^^s  .J 

prckluhe'elvr' r^i  ""  "  ""•^'  ''^  *^^  '"°™"«-  l"  ram\;iir.;on 
p  ck  out  the  ewes  which  are  in  season,  and  these  should  be  at  once  sen-ir- 
ated  from  the  balance  of  the  flock.  If  a  large  number  are  ten  to  e  hi 
season,  the  same  operation  may  be  repeated  in  the  evening      Four  ir 

^Z  "T  Tff  ^'^  ''^"^''"^  '"'  '*"^  ^-^y'  '^"d  the  flock  then  rdSsed  The 
e^es  .should  be    urned  in  with  the  ram  separately,  one  every    wo  hours 

naHHncf  ?  ^'"«'?,f  ^'^'^  ^*«"W  ^e  taken  away  and  placee'in  a  pen  or 

dd  nf  Vh   If  ?^'  '''^'',  ''''''  '^''•^^^J'  ^"-^d  ^''"'J  ^^-^y  from  the  mUbour 
hood  of  the  buck  pen  altogether.    These  ewes  should  be  kept  sepamte 
*nTho  .n""""?  fl"'^'^  J°^^t  lea.t  three  days,  when  they  may  be  released 
flbnl       "^J'^'^^J^'^^O'   ^i-"  the  owner  is  anx  ous  to  haye  a  ewe 
amb  near  a  certain  date,  the  ewe  may  be  returned  to  the  ram  on  the  eyen! 
.ng  of  the  second  day  from  the  first  service,  although  they  will  not  always 
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prov..  tra*a„l,l..  at  thi«  tim,-.  In  K..neml,  howrvur,  one  .^erviw  is  ,L,n„lv 
«ufhcu.nt  to  ■mF.n.Knut..  th.  ..w..  liy  tin.  moth  J"  Shy  mS  e 
ram  «r,ll  .erv..  at  Ira^t  forty  .-we.  u„,|  may  U-  given  :«  i^ny  .w  sixSv 

S*"?''    ••• •■'•''  "-■  '•""•-  for  a  «.aso„  <,r  ho   i.ut  thK  j"tTu/u,.  c^ 

o  the  female...  ,>  „ot  advisable;  a  lamb  should  not  serv  •  more  "L  u^nZ 
fif  nn  ewen  a,  the  outnide.  and  even  then  the  bree<ler  Tould  t.!t  tii 
baek  to  a  mature  proven  mv,  us  lambs,  and  sometimes  she,trli^  wS 
occ^dly  turn  out  to  Ik,  non-bn...lers.  A  shearling  may  se  rVrTm 
Uvnty-hve  to  th,rty-Hve  ewes.     Th-  .M-ginner  will  do  TK-tte    to   n  rdZ 

iMi\cr    .et   the    ram  s,.rve  his  own  progeny.     Inbreedini:   in  the  molt 

Kwes  that  are  bred  should  always  In.-  marked,  an.l  the  easiest  and  most 
u.seful  method  .s  to  keel  the  br,.a.st  of  the  ram.     Keel  is  a  .olou  ed  , hTkv 

01  the  rain  bet w. en  the  foreh'gs.  makes  this  animal  an  automatic  ewe- 
ma  ker.     lh„  mixture  should  !«■  applie.l  fresh  dally,  and  ^"7  should 

not  ltd  rd;"  jr "  '7' "'.  ""■  ''"■"^*  "•■  ^'"'  --  •-  .-s  which ;' 

not  (.red  at  all  will  som.tim.-s  iH-conie  marked  if  this  is  done.     After  the 
mm  .s  smeare,!  the  ...pplieation  shoul.l  „bt  Ik-  visibi,.  when  the  arJm  1 
i«  standing  ,n  a  normal  position.     A  good  ,)lan  is  to  .hange  t le   S' 
each  week  an<l  thu.s  th..  sh..pher.l  will  be  able  to  tell  when'an    nimar 

time .  With  th..  hrnd  breeding  or  second  system,  ewes  mav  Ix;  marked 
by  meaas  o  a  .laub  of  regular  markirg  paint  on  the  b:^k  o  ""£ 
or  the  top  o  the  shoul.ler.  This  should  not  be  made  large  enough  to  h 
uasightly.  In  the  small  floek,  and  es,H-..ially  with  pun  brX  or  1  vrlv 
ambing  .-wes.  the  ,xar/  ,/..<■  ./  service  should  he  nolll,  as  tlfs  wUl  .^  -e 
he  shepherd  mueh  m.onvenienee  and  insure  pro.K-r  V-are  at  the  rig. 

ad™  s.be  lo'nr""'"  •'"""".  ■"""'•'  '"■'"  '"""'•'  '°^'^"  ^^i^''  *'"•  flo^k,  it  i« 
end  ot  th..  breeding  season,  .md  ensure  .i  full  crop. 

8ome^H,'it  f 'nt''''-  '^'T'™'"'  '"'"'•'■'''"y  ^'^*''  y°""«^  '■^^'"•^  ^ve  find 
«omt  that  do  not  <ome  into  si-ason  at  all,  and  these,  failing  all  else  m-iv 
be  hehl  s,eurely  and  the  ram  allow.-d  to  breed  them  bv  orce  'l™-el 
will  not  often  eon..eive  from  this  .-rviee  but  will  usually  com  nto  se^n 
from  two  to  thre,-  w.-ks  after  having  b.rn  forced.        " 

th.  ,''/'*!:r-"°th  ewes  and  ram  should  be  well  fed  and  eared  for  during 
the  breedmg  season  oat.  or  oats  and  bran,  together  with  good  pnS 
hay  or,  where  possible,  clover  or  alfalfa  form.s  the  best  diet.  For  the  ™ 
the  gram  ration  a,  this  time  should  not  exceed  three  ..uarters  of  a  pound 
once  p.r  day  an,   for  the  ram  up  to  one  aiul  a  half  according  to  si i  and 

Zn  r-  f  '■  ""''^  ■^^""'^'  '^•■"■"'  '■■■'"■  ■'"'''■^^  ^«  -l^'  -"'  ''"»'l<'  l'a"i 
ammnance  of  pure  water. 

Breeding  Troubles.-  In  .om-  -s  where  laius  are  ov.rworked  or 
have  not  been  clipped  out,  we  ma>  uotice  that  after  service  or  ittemr  teW 
.service,  blood  marks  ...re  left  upon  the  fleece  of  the  ew;^  n  .^ch  ases^n 
exammafon  shouM  be  made,  and  breeding  op.Tations  discontinued  for 

Ic!^  T  '°  T  *'"'"■■  ^^  """■"  '^  "°  *'-"^"""^'  '■""^"  '""J  the  same  thing 
occurs  wh..n  the  mm  is  put  in  s,.rvice  ag.iin  he  should  !,.•  retired  for  the 
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r^,:^•:!;;M7:^,..'':I.:l:;t;'•""v■ « -'  i-f. i- .-  ..nn,i 

of  winter  car.'  follow,.,!.  '  ""'  '''■'^"''""  >■""*'»« 

i>.Ki."'rt  n:N.:^o':,^?j;";^,'r7^°^  --v"^  *™"  "^  -»>-»•  *.. 

Retting   tl...  ,.w,.s   tooTt      '       /  """"T/  "'"'  ''"'  *■''''■'■  °'"  ""■^^'  » 

/«-'...  an,i  wiir;oi  r^^r  t  tn.  w  v/:  t,:;'';;...:''  r  "^"""^t  •^"■'"'"  ''^""'■^ 

al>l.v  turnips,  .s|.„u|,l  h.  ,'d  ami  ttv  .\?    Tl         •"'' '""' '""'  ''^^'-  '"-'f''^- 

meant  that  th^y Xuldr  ToS  ,u^^  ^°  '  "  ^"'  *'r".'^''  ''•^'  ""^  '^  '^  "«' 
ewes  should  hav,.  lom  t  w-IvT  1?  '"'"'  '"■"""''  **"'  >'"^''-  »"■•''""»< 
iuK  about  lohunS'r.  "if  vtu"^  ^^  f  ^'-"  -»'™  -*«'■- 

feet  per  head  at  th.-  troZh       '    '  '  •'''"  "''""^  "»"  »»<'  "  ''-'If 

dead  lamir  tLv  Jmrl  '?  '"" ''  """"•""^  '""'  *'"'  "«''  of 

foods  must  be  avoi,l,.,l      "n.  f  rouRhaRe.     Starchy  or  oily 

^.yond  .osrs'^;;,:;.;^  ist  :s,  trs:;rx  s:  t  "--^ 
:sLi;d:o^!;t:x,^h;-:i.r  rt  'r^- «'-  - - 

that  it  is  a  traimrdo/w^rkLTTr.?n'^  n^^  ^T  '*  T"' '"'  ''•■'"^'"'"•••'•d 
poor  material  on  which  totun  a  farm  dt  "      '         '"'"'"'  ''''"''  "'" 

beCS:^fLSSlli:i;;;i^»;;-7  ^^ed,  whi,.  must 

to  let  the  sheep  shed  go  unSned  all  S  r  !>■  T^  ™™r"  ^"'''''''' 
is  worse  for  sheep  than  damn  or  w  .t T  W"  T""  '^'°'"'>''  "°*hing 

bedding  should  Juserand  th,  ...  •  u"*"; .  •^^'""dance  of  el,.an.  drv 
ments  as  outhned  e  sewhert  in  .'"f.  ''^"'^V°'»P'J'  ^it^'  the  re<,uire- 

prime  factors  inX  wfmer  car^^o      ,!n     Th     ^T^^^''^  '^  ""''  «^  »'>« 

should  be  no  stfam  whon  tF  ^■,  T''"'"'  ''"*  ,"^*  *^'«'^^'--  ''^'^'^  ^.here 
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water.     The  fct-t  nUtmUl  Im-  canfully  watchiMl.  itiul,  if  niTr>wary, 
down  iTi-  th«'  «'wi'  k«'1m  t<M>  hfiivy  in  liin>l>. 

Method  of  Feeding.  When-  Kmiii  in  fnJ  <iuriiiK  wintir  it  i-hoiild  uii 
no  Bccoiint  U-  <nwh.'<l,  th»-  .lin.-Htiv.-  -y-t.m  of  th.-  «lu<|.  i«  iiotliiiifi  if 
not  thorough,  und  tht-n-  in  no  fear  of  iiik  li.w.d  or  uadinoHtc*!  uraiu.  No 
more  fwd  nhould  Iw  fed  the  aninialH  than  they  will  elean  up,  and  Inlth 
racks  and  trouRhw  »hould  Im-  thoroughly  eleauitl  out  daily.  No  farm 
animal  im  an  particular  with  regard  to  eleanlineKH  of  both  feed  and  wat«'r 
aH  the  sheep,  und  it  ii.  juHt  an  well  to  make  U-dding  of  roughage  that  Utw 
been  picked  over,  aw  they  will  nev<r  eat  it  anyway.  Flax  or  tia.x  straw 
should  not  Ih>  fed  pregnant  cwch  unlcHw  in  very  wmall  (|uantities.  ami  then 
it  in  not  to  Ih-  recommended.  l*rairie  hay,  or  hay  containing  a  large 
proportion  of  well  cured  we«'«l«  and  willow  ciippingw,  is  greatly  relished 
by  sheep,  which  will  pick  out  the  willow  iH'fore  amihing  elw. 

A  good  system  of  winter  feeding  is  to  place  as'much  hav  on  the  rnckM 
in  the  morning  as  the  ewes  will  dean  up  in  an  hour  or  so."  After  dinner 
if  they  have  not  acci'ss  to  water,  they  should  Im-  watered  and  then  fed 
their  out-sheaves  outside,  and  about  th.ee  or  four  o'clock  they  may  receive 
their  root  feed  ami  a  little  oat  straw  or  hay  should  l)e  put  in  the  rucks. 
Care  must  Ih'  taken,  «'ven  with  this  system,  that  the  animals  clean  uj)  the 
feed  offered  them  within  two  o  three  hours  of  the  time  it  is  fed.  With 
ewes  in  thin  condition  that  r.'(iu..e  grain,  this  should  Im'  fed  in  the  morning 
along  with  the  first  hay,  and  should  consist  of  whole  oats  and  bran.  If 
out  straw  is  fed  it  should  Im'  use<l  as  the  evening  roughage  along  with  the 
roots.  If  the  farmei  has  no  roots  he  should  remedy  the  omission  and  have 
them  next  year.  Bran  is  proba))ly  the  Ix-st  substitute,  and  a  little  ground 
flax  seed,  about  two  ounces  p«'r  head,  may  l)e  introduced  two  or  three 
times  a  week. 

Oat  sheaves  should  1h'  fed  uncut,  and  tlw  riper  they  are  the  less  the 
slM'ep  should  get.  It  is  preferable  to  spread  these  on  the  ground  outside, 
and  if  this  is  done  on  the  sami-  plnce  every  duy,  the  sheep  will  tuke  amph' 
exercise  scraping  in  the  straw  for  the  oats  that  shell  out.  Frozen  oat 
sheaves  should  In-  fed  in  moderation,  und  should  Ix;  started  upon  gradually. 
These  are  extremely  laxative,  und  should  never  form  more  than  a  minor 
proportion  of  the  roughage  ration.  Fodder  com  should  also  be  fed  uncut 
'  Mtsitie,  l)ut  it  also  is  laxative,  unles.«  well  cured.  Roots  of  all  kinds  should 
U'  sliced,  not  i)uli)ed  fine  or  thrown  in  whole.  Care  should  Ik;  taken  that  no 
irregular  lumi)s  arc  thrown  in  as  choking  may  result.  If  fed  unsliced, 
they  should  be  cut  iii  halves,  und  even  then  the  older  ewes,  whose  teeth  are 
l)eginning  to  go,  will  not  get  much  from  them.  Swede  turnips  arc  by  far 
the  best  root  feed,  though  mangels,  carrots  and  irotatoes  are  also  good. 
Th(;  amount  of  roots  i)er  ewe  per  day  may  run  as  high  as  five  pounds  jn-r 
one  hundred  \mmds  of  live  weight,  this  amount  being  reacluul  when  ewes 
are  about  three  months  gone  in  lamb,  or  in  February,  whilst  ewes  nursing 
early  lambs  may  receive  from  ten  jwunds  to  twelve  pounds  jjcr  head 
per  day  (after  lambing). 

Care  of  Moo/,— In  winter  feeding  the  fleeces  of  the  flock  should  be 
keirt  as  clean  as  possible.  To  do  this  care  should  be  taken  that  no  feed  is 
thrown  on  their  backs,  and  that  the  f(>ed  racks  are  so  built  that  it  is  not 
possible  for  the  shej-p  to  get  under  them  when  feeding.  A  ccrfain  propor- 
tion of  dirt  and  chaff  is  sure  to  get  into  th(>  wool  in  any  case,  but  this  amount 
may  1m'  greatly  reduced  by  care. 
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c"J  :;u„:r:'.ii'';:T,f'™r^ i  - •'*  'i-'i'' >-  'ill;  * 

r ,:  ;;;.„ ;;,  '!i;:.xrr;:  ".?■  I  ™- ;-,£  -;.rj-- 

awuv  the  Inmh  ,mt.,l  th  •  l,...»l  and  ^.o.ild.Ts  are  out  Th  ■  r  7t  Jf.  '1  ^* 
should  thon  com.,  fomparativc-lv  .a.sily  t'  Zn  as  th.  .„  '"*'?[ 
clear  the  nastril  ami  mouth  should  h  wILTu  of  nv  ?n  .  '^  '"'" 
adhesive  material  in  or.ler  to  ..mhle  the  anil  tm^hi^el'TC 
the  lamb  is  horn,  th<-  ewe  and  h.-r  offsprinR  should  In-  sh  t  i.,  „  II  "n  f 

tie  eu  .  m'.'  ''""•"  ""*  '■"'"''  '"^■''>'  ^"t'»"  ^«"'r  or  five  hours  o  lamlS' 
the  ewe  should  l)e  given  a  pint  of  warm  gruel.  "muung, 

«K  „I''''^T~'^*",'  '''"'Pf'^"'"''  '•''0"1«1  carry  a  pair  of  short  l.lade.l  sharn 
shears,  and  ere  releasing  the  ewe  should  turn  her  on  her  I  ack    L    d  J 

Set  holTof"'  """;\r*"'  "'■°'""'  *'"'  '"'''-'  -  -m-tim^'tr  amK 
will  get  hold  of  one  of  t  ies(>   n  trvinir  fnr  th..  t^nf    ..«  1   1    •  • 

material  instead  of  nourishment.  '^t!:^s:lS;t  sh^KS 
note  the  <.ondit.on  of  the  Mer,  which  should  1x3  wip^^d  clean  >d  ■  !t  s 
somet  mesneces.sarytoas.s.  thelaml.totake  its  first  suck,  tSriyl^'done 
when  the  ewe  IS  on  her  back.     To  clip  around  the  udder  iil  .^esl'iry  Jo 

S^  k^;:  "::Hi;i:'?'"^  T:r '"'''''''  ^''^  '"^^^  -^'^  *•-  h^^dZ?^ : 

lamb  *'"'  "'■"'^''"  ''^'•*'°"  '"  ^'^i'^l'  t«  initiate  the 

Teaching  the  Lamb  to  Suck.~-Th.  milk  may  Ix,  started  with  one  hand 
and  the  lamb's  nos.-  brought  to  the-  tc-at  with  the  other.     The  teat  shoSd 

I^  oXJn  T^'.f- "-r"^'  *'"  '*'^™''  "'"  ''°'-»--  t°  suck\t^tLt  delay 

in  order  tn  tin  tliK  it  i^'  r>r»f   nnr.i>--»,r  ii     x  j.u      i        ■       ,  "••""i'  utiay. 

T,^„,r  I     1  -i  I        ■      ■  necessary  tliat  the  iamb  should  stand   as  it 

may  be  laid  down  and  still  retain  its  hold  on  the  teat      It  shonM  h. 'a?i 
wards  noted  whether  the  lamb  helps  itself  or  not  and  if  not  thl  ?"" 

may  be  repeated,  though  as  a  general  rule\S  kjfnfeif  °'""*'°" 


'§mwrr!T 
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Ahnornial  or  dhhvuh  prosnitatious  soim-tinu.s  occur  wl.cu  the  ou.. 
Will  r«,u.n.  a  good  deal  of  assistance  Iron.  tl,..  sh.,,l,cr,l.     T    '    -s     ,1  •  ee 

m     a^;d  '    n        .      '"V";  '"  V''^"*'^'^  '^  '^'^"  '"^••'»»^'""^  assistance, 
ilit  hand  should   l,e  waslu.il  and  greased,   pn.feral.lv  with    earholised 

Cme  of  Xen-bun,  Lumhs.-^Whvii  the  lamhing  season  is  iu  Fehruarv 
or  March,  ,t  is  imperative  that  the  lambing  shed  be  k^  fry  3 
and  If    Ins  ,s  not  possibh,  .ome  pen  or  corner  n.av  b.i.r^tecte   Td 

w.uth  he  e«e  and  lamb  hav  been  put  may  be  covered  with  a  hor«<>  b  anket 
and  a  hgh  ed   antern,  firn.ly  .ecurecl.  hung  un.ler  the  blanket      T  tt  1 
increaso   the   ten.perature  in   the   p,.n  several   .legrees,  though   there    s 

S'v^ t^\ "Hr *^'"'''""'" " •"'""'^"'-  ^'^I'-^'iy -i'' ^^ o 

nf ''v  «  !  \^T'  •^°.'"^^'™"^  """^^  tl"'ir  appearance,  th.Tc  i.  danger 
of  .he  hrst  anib  becommg  ..hilled.  To  avoid  this,  it  may  be  folded  in  a 
wa.m  dry  blanket  until  it  .an  b,-  attended  to  by  the  mother.  Be  car  f ul 
no  to  smc|tlK.r  the  lamb  wh.-n  this  proclur..  is  followed.  Some  sheepmen 
half  hll  a  box  with  warm  bran  and  cov.t  the  lamb  in  this  up  to  the  neck 
Wtmies  laml,s  ar..  not  discover,..!  «ntil,they  have  been  1  orn  some  IRtle 

iZ  r'to'T,  '■"*'"?  •^'""'^"=  ^"r  ''"'  ^•'°^^^>-  ^--  these  "rilllm^ 
them  up  to  th..  neck  in  mod..rat..|y  hoi  wat.r,  leaving  them  in  for  a  few 

mmu  ..s  and  thoroughly  .Irving  th..m  off  aff.rwar.ls.     If  badly  dlilk-d^om 

h.'  skin  of  t ;"'  I  T  i  '"^  ".'""^'"'"  ''"'  t^-°^P<''-''t"'-...  In  onler  to  drj- 
the  slun  of  th..  amb  and  at  th,.  same  tim..  entice  the  .-we  to  lick  it,  some 
dry  bran  may  be  spr,.a,l  ov..r  the  little  animal  and  r,ibb,..|  in  lightly 
mu..h  as  saw.lus  ,s  rubb...!  on  a  horse's  legs  to  dry  them.  The  ewe  win  S 
at  th..  bran  and  th..  hckmg  h..|ps  to  start  th,.  circulation  of  the  m-w  born 
ammal,  ami  thus  s,.ts  in  motion  th.-  bodv  functions 

,.w,.  IhZ /7*'"''u  ^^  ^^^'""ty-fo"'-  I'onrs  after  th..  birth  of  th..  lamb  the 

ew."  should  I...  milk..,l  out.     Th..  cw.-  an.l  lamb  shoul.l  be  kept  s,.parate 

rom  the  mam  body  of  th..  flock  or  with  other  ,.wes  which  luu'e  h  mbed 

Sre  ofTl  "■      ■"■  ''"■'"  "'■  ""'.'• ''"'  "'*''■  °»^'-^  '''''^•"  '»^f<""  to  be  able  to  take 
care  of  tlu.mselv.'s  m  .some  slight  .legree  at  I,.ast. 

^m.'S  ^^'f '"'Y'^",  '"'•'•'^  ^^■'"'''*'  f'e  ew  will  not  riiother  the  lamb,  as  i« 
sometm«.s  found  w,th  young  ,.w..s.  or  wh..n  the  ewes  are  very  thin  in 
condition,  It  may  b..  nec,..ssar>-  to  tie  th..  ..w..  up  an.l  th..n  hoUl  he"    o 
prev,.nt  h.-r  kicking,  until  th,.  lamb  g..ts  us,.,l  to  her  an.l  .she  to  it      It  mav 
even  b..  ne.-,>.ssary  to  place  h,.r  in  a  narrow  or  "s,,u,.eze-  p,.n  so  that  she  i^ 
comp,.ll...l  to  Stan, .     Th,.  p,.n  may  be  ma.le  by  placing  the  ,.^^agah^  t 
one  of  the  portable  panels,  and  securing  h.T  h.'a.l  eith,.r  bv  tviS   o 
p  ac.ng  m  a  small  stan.-hion  an.l  th,.n  tying  anoth.'r  hurdle  at  her  lii'a.i 
about  ..ight,...n  ,n,.h..s  from  th..  oth,.r;  the  s,.con.l  hunll..  mav  th..n  bo 
brought  round  until  th..  ewe  i>  h,.|,l  firmly  betw..,.n  th,.  two.  ami  th..  lamb 
may  b,.  start..,    at  th.>  t.at  without  mu.'h  .lang,.r  of  interruption.     This 
pra,.tic..  shouhl   only  b,.   follow..,!   as   a  la.st   re.sort.     .\  .-o  nmon  plan 
ami  one  often    atteml.d   by   su,.....ss   is  to  tak,.  a  ,!og  into  tlu    Jame 

n/''  r.r" ""''  '""''•  '"'"'"■  "^ "  '^"■"•■'•■^'  "•'''■  *•«<■  ewe  wm  show 

hght,  and,  the  protectiv,.  spirit  one.,  aroused,  will  in.  mor..  liaiile  to  mother 

tlK-   ianil). 
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-J'i'-l'  may  ho  folio  "rTu  t^T  ^'r^^  twom-thods 

tlu>  skin  0.1  th.  liviuK    ul,      u   .  !n  t,    .'V''    'r'  ''"■'"'  ''™''  '""'  ^'^'^^'■» 

The  second  a.ui  si^,"! "  ^h  l^  °  toTl.   "SiT'l  '°  '"'-"'"^''^  ""•"^- 
-     .       -  ,  ^    ■,'*''■'"•  "arm  water.  Imt 


!i^ 


no  soap,  the  head,  should, 
some  milk  from  the  foster 
ammal.  The  ewe  reeoRr 
done  it  should  prove  sum' 
Hand-miximj  Luiubs. 


'of  thelami),  m  fid  then  to  take 

' "  well  on  these  portions  of  the 

f^niell,  and  if  this  is  carefullv 


-    I';i<-L  al!;l  !■(■( 

uoiii.T  ■mc!  ru'- 

s  til,,  i.inil.  I, 

tJH're  is  no  fosf^'mXr  m^-'l.r'l^r  'm '"T  ''?"  '"'"'' '""'  ''^"-  "''""^ 
nippl.s  preferal.lv  th,  k  nd  mL  T  P"  '"'?''■  •^"  """-^'''^'y  'arge 
secured  and  a  supplv  of  tern  k.  nt  n..?"''  'T  '""'''  '""  '■'  ''°"'"-  ^''""''^  '><' 
tlH'ir  t...eth  will  plavhL7«Tth.  ',;'''  V'  •'"  V'"  ''™''^  «'-°^^-  "''''■■•. 
and  ordinarv  cluv  mi  k  di  t  mI  t  '■"■•  '^  '""'  ''°'*'"  ^''°"'''  '"'  "-J 
Mvec-ten,.d  i^  the  h.^  su  1  ,  V*  '  ;'"'''"  .ir'":  ••'*  "'•^^  =""'  ^"^'''tly 
will  soon  accustom  tlu'mseve   to  thU^^  '"f  ?''^-"'"''''"-     n.e  laml,; 

Care  should  l,e  taken  nTv  r  o  ^h-     h  1  ''•;""^' '""'  ^^■'"  t''"^''  «''"• 

nothin,  is  more  apt  to  V^dlr^-'o     n"  "K  '  S'"'"/ '  •"''!  "f '  '^'^ 
Ix-  scalded  once  a  day.     Th<>  milk  m    f.  'l ''"''  '"''••'''  "''»"''• 

diluted  vnth  about  fift  -en  mrS  tth  1     '  '''""*'  T''  '^'  "'"^^  ^''""'''  '«' 
allow  the  youns  lamb  to   akM^o  mu   .  °  -'.  "-'-d  of  milk.     Do  not 

day  or  two  after  lamSi^  ,  spe,  X  i.  Tl  T  "  *i''/''"  '''^'^''  ^'''  ^he  first 
loss  inflamed  or  irritS   %  r^^.^finH  ^'^^^^^ 

cold  or  damp  spot  that  tu.pIinodscomtrns^r  T  T"  '"^™'-^ 
•seeks  such  places.     The  sue de.   ,\^Zao^T       ""'''"* '""'  ''^''^'''U'ontly 

congestion  and  later  infla^a  i^  ^Vr'^'^.r  '"''  ''  '""iT 
troubles  which  are  so  difficult  to  .ontS  ^^ith  It  i  T  "''"T"  ""^f' 
range  conditions  ewes  have  nccess  to7i  !'J  i"  ,  "  *■■"''  ^^''^^  ""der 
rememb,.red  that  lambing  on  the  rant  V''T  ''"*  '*  ^^""'^  be 

snow  is  gone,  and  also  th.?r.L  '^    R^nerally  takes  place  after  the 

than  farL  «-in"red  flo  t  mfhusThrrr'T"-^'  "^  "'"■''  '-^  --«tion 
subsequent  chanc-s  of  di'se"  '  "l  '  .  rV""'''";"  ""  *'"'  •'^l^'^'''  ^"^ 
watched  carefullv,  an,!  u?^,.n  one'  ^  f(  'T^^^'  ^^^''^  ^''«»ld  be 
should  be  examine!  at  once  "  '°  '"  °*^  ^""'  "'^  "^^'•-  ^'»'  "dder 

beisSdlndS^l^^rntlS tSh^r'  '"T'  '''  '-"  ^"-'"  ^^  once 
can  l«.ar.     Care  should  Ztk^t  TnMW 

really  hot  its  value  will  o  null  fied  inu'T'  n '*■  '"^''"^  ^''"  ''■•''^'^  '^ 
udder  hard  and  <liscolou,^ed       hot  nn  I    ^'    ™\''''"  "'  "•'^■'""••'''  ^»<'  *'"' 
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han.l'^nnt  ^""'17'"^'  *^  "'':'"'  '^"''^^  ^'  f'''''"'''^  =^"^>  kneaded  v>ith  the 

the  LT       *"    "^J  '"*  ^r*'^.'  "'^^  '^•''  '""'**'  '""'^  °^  «»iJ  •'^'•'^^•t^l  from 
the  teats  as  possible      The  aim  of  the  shepherd  should  l>c  to  keep  the 

the    weTa'h^'T  •"'  and  breaking  out,   vs  if  this  happens  the  value  o 

or  cold  winds.     C  are  should  be  taken  to  isolate  all  .<wes  whose  udders  have 
gone  wrong  and  after  attending  to  one  whose  udder  has  broken  ouf  or 
m  k  ng  out  a  sick  ewe,  the  shepherd  should  wash  and  disinfect  his  Kand 
ere  ^^o  king  with  the  sound  sheep.     When  the  lambs  begin  to  grow  older 
sore  udders  are  sometimes  the  result  of  sharp  teeth,  and  the  mouth    of 
the  youngs  ers  should  be  examined  for  pointed  or  ^ugh  incisors  w^^ich 

betS^^^ 

will  help  greatly  if  thin.     A  small  paddock  of  portablf  hurdles  "hold  be 

o   ZrW  ^K  ^'t'^'^  '^r"'  ^"^  '^'  ''"^^  precautions  observed  Tg^ven 
for  early  lambs.     Generally  speaking,  for  farm  flocks,  it  is  advisable  to 

o^X's;™:a^^^^^^^^^^ 

FEED  FOR  EWES  AND  LAMBS. 

Freshly  lambed  ewes,  unless  in  poor  condition,  should  receive  no 
threshed  grain  for  the  first  two  or  three  days  after  lambing.     After  the 
lamb  gets  big  enough  to  clean  out  the  udder,  a  little  wheat  bran  may  be 
fed  and  the  quantity  gradually  increased,  but  even  this,  with  well  nourished 
ewes,  IS  not  necessary.    Care  should  be  taken,  however,   hat  it  is  not  fleece 
alone  that  is  responsible  for  the  supposed  condition  of  the  ewe  flock,  as 
this  IS  sometimes  very  misleading.     Good  prairie  hay,  oat  sheaves  and  an 
abundant  supply  of  roots  are  better  than  any  grain  that  can  be  fed.     For 
the  man  who  wishes  to  bring  early  lambs  through  in  good  condition, 
roots  are  essentia  ,  and  as  they  can  be  grown  anywhere  in  the  province 
the  only  drawback  in  keeping  them  will  be  the  necessitv  of  a  root  cellar 
root-house  or  pit  of  some  kind.     It  is  not  generally  advisable  to  give  the 
fresh-lambed  ewe  ice  cold  water  to  drink,  and,  if  this  has  to  be  done,  the 
amount  should  be  limited.     It  is  surprising  how  soon  the  young  lambs  will 
begin  to  eat,  and  they  should  be  given  free  scope  in  this  regard     For 
this  purpose  a  creep  should  be  erected.    There  are  two  kinds-one  con- 
Bisting  of  a  narrow  passage  way  leading  into  another  pen,  so  narrow  as  to 
exclude  the  ewes,  and  the  other  of  a  hurdle  or  panel,  set  so  low  that  only 
the   ambs  can  creep  under,  hence  its  name.    In  the  second  pen  should 
be  placed  a  trough  or  troughs,  long  enough  to  give  ample  room  to  all  the 
ht  le  ones  that  may  wish  to  feed.    This  trough  may  be  filled  with  chopped 
oats  from  which  the  hulls  have  been  sifted  by  passing  them  once  through 
the  fanning  mill     These  oats  mixed  ^ith  bran,  and  preferably  crushed, 
not  powdered,  oil  cake,  form  the  best  feed  for  the  gro%ving  lambs      Ii( 
order  to  accustom  them  to  the  feed  they  may  be  placed  in  the  inner  pen 
when  thc-y  will  soon  find  the  way  back  to  their  mothers,  though  thev  mieht 
be  some  time  going  the  other  way,  of  their  own  accord. 

Choice  clover,  alfalfa  or  well  cured  hay  should  be  placed  in  the  lamb's 
rack.     In  order  to  milk  well,  the  ewe  which  lambs  before  the  "ra«=  comes 
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a»..iMoofa,,,   i     ,;rS,S     I  'm,vT   ,  :,"".':'  """"  "  '"""»■ 

~-fX::z',;^,z'!i^zm""-'-  ■'"•  *-'■- »' 

change  ot  feT  TthlLth  h    t       '  ""'''  ■"  '°°  ■"■">■  '"'^  °'  ""J'len 

be  allowed  to  rnterti?eTvSr.f/'P  fl!*'""'  '^°™"  °^  ^^'^i'-h  should 
Any  coal  tar  dip  or  bvn 3, if   '  k  '"T  ""^'  ^''"^'  '^^  ••"■•'•  ''^  ^^^ain. 

.houMi:Sd::s^iS[^tir.!!;;ffr;;^^^  j'^^  ^'^-^^^  p^^« 

should  be  applied      If  the  tronh  .  K  T^  '""J^  ^^'^  '"^^^  ^°^'  ^^'  dip 

same  treatmCtll  apply  '    ^"  '^'"""^ '°  *^''  '"•^^•-  ^^  '^^  ^^e  the 

DOCKING   AND   CASTRATION 

The  ofdeT  :tmb*S:  t'mor  ^'^  ''"'  *^  ^^^"^  f  ^«  ^^  <^^^«  o'^' 
op^ratonsare  InSh  testhlTv  '  ''"''"'^  "'^^^  dangerous  these 
ness,  shan>  instruLm'aXolr t^.  "^'  """^^^^''  '^'^^''•^*^  ^"- 

ehisof  :f;2v';S,;''''t  Itttdir' r^;'^^^  "'^^'^■^  ™^"^*  -^  ^^^^ 

lamb's  back  aS  his  bJel.?       i  ^f  •\'''?  "d^  a  log  or  bench  with  the 

p.»t«,.  .w  ,.„,..,  sr«* '"^™r  ,,ra?Tir  t.  i  s 
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the  tail  should  be  left  from  an  i,uh  to  an  inch  and  a  half  long,  and  owe.  from 
two  to  three  mches      There  is  notldng  more  unsightly  than  a  floeko 

on  the  part  of    he  shepherd  as  ,,uiekly  as  this  neple.-t.     Doeked  animals 
look  neater  and  rnore  uniform  and  have  a  rounder,  fuller  app.^a;rnro 
hindquarters,  besides  being  more  eleanly. 

Cas/ra<ion  -Castration  is  usually  perfonned  at  the  same  time  as 
cloeking  and  this  too,  is  all  important.     On  no  account  let  the  grade  male 

ff  v"r  w  '"?'*;"?"  '""'  *"'"■"  ''"'^^^'  ^''"-P  ^'Jy  the  best  and  strongest 
It  J  ou  wisli  o  establish  or  maintain  your  reputation  as  a  shepherd.  There 
18  a  special  lamb  emaseulator  which  may  be  procured,  but,  as  the  average 
beginner  doe.s  not  usually  pos.sess  such  an  instrument,  we  will  describe  the 
common  method. 

.«  fi",  «""idant  is  necessary  to  hold  th..  lamb  much  in  the  same  position 
as  for  docking  \\,th  a  sharp  knife  the  lower  portion,  about  one-third  of 
the  scrotum  or  bag  is  cut  off.  The  testicles  are  then  skimied  out,  withdrawn 
one  at  a  tim.>,  and  the  cord  severed.  In  older  lambs  over  three  weeks  of  age 
it  is  well  to  tie  the  cord  ^.ith  a  piece  of  silk  or  fine  Uvinc  which  has  been 
rlT'.i!''.^T^  ^'^•'^^^t""*  'solution,  ere  severing  the  testicle.  In  older 
ilTl  ^'i^  j^f 'f  l'^  '"-y  ^'^  --^n'oved  by  severing  the  entire  scrotum  with 

hot  S  iT  ^^  ^'TT'  "IT  ^'"^^  *"'^''"  t«  P^t^'^t  ^^^  body  from  the 
hot  iron.  The  wound  should  always  be  washed  with  carbolic  acid  and 
water  and  smeared  either  ^nth  carbolised'  vaseline  or  pine  tar  and  lard. 
Late  lam),s,  wlueh  can  be  placed  on  grass,  usually  heal  up  quickly  and 

^n  Sn  T^''"  ^iT  '^^  i"^''^  ^°™^  ^"-"^^  •*  '«  imperative  that  the 
pen  be  kept  clean  and  dr>-  and  not  too  warm.  Abundance  of  bedding  and 
ample  room  for  exercise  are  two  verj^  necessary  adjuncts  to  health  after 
castration.  If  there  is  any  soreness  or  swelling  the  second  day  after  the 
operation,  the  wound  should  be  bathed  with  carbolic  acid  and  hot  water 
and  again  anointed  with  vaseline.  The  ewes  should  not  be  fed  ver>- 
heayily  at  this  time  and  care  should  be  taken  not  to  change  their  feed  until 
the  lambs  have  recovered  from  the  effects  of  the  operation. 

MAHKiNG    LAMBS. 

As  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  tell  one  laml)  from  another,  and  as  this  is 
soinetimes  necessary,  especially  in  th«.  case  of  pure  breds,  a  simple  way  is  to 

nrtlt''  ^T'  ^^/'-r^J?"'  '^°"''  ^•t^'^'"  ^th  a  regular  marking  pincers 
or  with  a  sharp  kmfe.  The  first  lamb  may  have  a  nick  taken  out  of  the 
upper  edge  of  the  right  ear,  the  second  out  of  the  lower  edge,  the  third 
the  upper  edge  of  the  left  and  so  on.  These  marks  may  ^  duplicated 
axLd  triplicated.  A  .single  nick  from  the  upper  edge  of  the  ear  is  known  as  a 
singk'  fore-bit;  from  the  lower  edge,  a  single  back-bit;  a  double  nick  as  a 
double  fore-or  back-bit,  as  the  ca.se  may  be.  A  nick  out  of  the  point  of 
the  ear  may  be  also  used,  and  is  known  a^  a  swallow  tail.  A  common,  though 
unsightly  mark  is  made  by  cutting  off  the  end  of  the  ear.  In  farm  flocks  this 
generally  sigmfies  that  th<.  animal  is  destined  for  the  block,  Ijeing  no  longer 
fit  for  breeding  purpos..s.  For  pure  breds  the  regular  steel  ear  tags  should  be 
used  and  inserted  as  .soon  as  the  ear  is  firm  enough  to  hold  them,  which 
should  oe  before  weaning.  In  order  to  make  sure  of  the  identity  of  pure 
bred  lambs,  they  should  be  separated  from  the  mothers  for  an  hour  or  so 
(but  not  long  enough  for  the  ewe's  udder  to  become  full  as,  if  this  is  the  case 
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lamb  marking.  Fo  2^  ^ttiotok^  "r"? '  "^  ^"'^'^''  '••■-«™nu-ndod  for 
and  it  is  just  L  w  .i7trcit  al  Tl  n  J:  7     r  '^''^''"  °^  '""^'^'"«  '"«>'  '"•  "^"d, 

note  book,  and  by  thir^Ivoarlinr^^^^^  recorded  in  the  shepherd's 
and  so  on.  may  readily  be  di;;i;S  ;n.d  ai;  :::;^  "'?J-^''"'?'""^!^' 
general  use  on  th,.  ranges,  where  it  is  in'X-.ble  "  '^'''''"'  '^  "* 
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•such  as  a  cross  or  circle  anSve^  ?  f °  vt '""''  "'  ■^J'*^^''"!  ''^'^i^"^' 
handle  affixed.  Heaw%v1re  iTmolr  '  f  u*^''  '"°"^'  "'^  ^"^^^  ^^it^  a 
^should  then  be  closeWrp  d  S  vS  J'  f^'Tt  '"*°  "'^^  ^^"-"^  -^d 
long  rag  bandage,  f huJtKeurfs  '  \  ?  ^""'^  '""'^  *'»^"  ^"^''  ^ 
until  about  half  an  inch  !vSe     Th.  Z    I  °"*  °^  '"'■'  '""''^  ^"^  ^^™PP<^d 

purchased,  or  a  mL^•^ur;ofaSblactaS"^'"'^'"■f  T"^"  '^'^  ""^''^''^ 
are  special  wool  marking  Swt  for  ''"f"''^  "'l^""  «1^«  «Tve.     There 

the  large  flock  owner  at  f  mod!rt";rlce  "''"^'  "'^'^'  '"  ^^^^'^'^''^  '^^ 

whilSII  rilSiXti^i^^^r  f;-^^  ^o  SI.50  per  hundred, 
l^reeder's private taEalwav^nntr  -^     .  i*  '^  advisable  to  place  the 

or  registrllion  tig  on  thf^^^^^^^     '"'  "^'^ "'  *^^  ^^^*"P  '^'^^  the  association 
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«HKAKIN(J. 

When  lo  Shear.— nw  bririRs  us  up  to  th.'  tirnt-  of  .shearing  which 
.should  occur  soon  iift.T  all  seeding  op«Tations  are  over,  from  the  tenth  of 
June  to  the  first  of  July.  The  more  heu'.ily  fed  the  flock  is,  and  the  letter 
condition  the  animals  are  in,  the  earlier  they  will  shear,  but  as  a  rule  it 
IS  not  advisable  to  clip  in  Saskatchewan  until  the  twentieth  of  May  -it 
the  earliest  and  range  stuff  will  seldom  U-  ready  before  that  time  Other 
things  being  equal  the  earlier  one  can  clip  after  this  date,  the  greater 
will  be  the  advantage,  for  ewes  aot  only  feel  hot  weather  greatlv  but  -ire 
bothered  by  the  vermin  which,  in  even  the  ch-anest  flocks,  are  t)resent 
at  this  time  of  year. 

In  the  event  of  a  rain  .storm,  unshorn  ewes  will  stav  out  until  their 
fleeces  are  soaked  through,  and  keep  the  lambs  out  with  "the  risk  of  being 
chilled,  whilst  shorn  ewes  ,nll  seek  the  shelter  which  should  alwavs  be 
ct  their  disposal  at  this  time  of  the  year.  Shearing,  especiallv  if  the 
subsequent  weather  is  cold,  will  materially  reduce  the  milk  flow  of  the 
ev,vs.  This  should  be  borne  in  mind  and  an  increased  or  .'nriched  ration 
fed  to  counteract  this  for  a  ft  w  days  at  least. 

Methods  of  Shearing.—llnm'  are  two  systems  of  shearing,  the  old 
and  the  new— the  h.-md  ami  th.'  machine.  Whilst  the  majoritv  of  our 
best  shepWids  are  accustomed  to  tiie  former  method,  there  "is  much 
to  be  said  for  the  latter  which  is  quicker  for  the  novice,  easier  on  the 
shearer,  and  gives  a  more  uniform  result. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  machine  feels  awkward  to  the  c.xperi.-nced 
hand  shearer,  but  this  can  be  overcome  by  practice.  Some  ranchers  discrim- 
inate against  the  machine  on  account  of  the  f:ict  that  it  shears  so  close 
that  the  ammals  are  more  liable  to  be  chilled  in  the  event  of  l)ad  weather 
after  shearing.  Careful  handling  will  help  this  and  there  is  an  advantage 
m  that  there  is  littl.-  or  no  spoiled  fl(>ece  resulting  from  the  staple  being 
cut  in  halves,  or  from  double  cuts,  which  cau.s.>  short  fibres.  On  the  other 
hand,  we  have  the  fact  that  whilst  the  old  hand  shears  cost  from  $2  to  S3 
the  machine  will  cost  from  $12  to  .^18,  and  requires  two  persons  to  operate 

1  .C  l"  ^'T?^  '"'"'  '^ '"  ^^^''^  *°  P"™'^  *^«'  shepherd  who  is  accustomed 
to  the  hand  shears  to  use  them,  and  as  the  majority  of  beginners  will 
use  this  system  to  commence  witl;  we  shall  start  by  explaining  it 
f  u  u  "'^""•'■'"^it'^  fo''  hand  shearing  are-a  pair  of  seven  inch  shears, 
of  which  the  make  known  as  the  Burgon  and  Ball,  is  highly  recommended' 
a  pail  of  water  and  a  whetstone.  As  those  who  are  proficient  enough 
to  use  the  hand  shears  are  likely  to  know  the  simpler  details,  it  will  onlv 
be  necessary  to  say  that  as  a  general  rule  new  shears  need  setting  which 
may  be  done  by  means  of  a  vice. 

The  old  shearer  generallv  fastens  the  shears  to  his  hand  by  means 
of  a  small  strap  which  passes  round  the  back  of  the  hand,  and  the  spring 
of  the  .shears,  and  holds  them  in  position  when  the  clasp  of  the  h  md  is 
released  as  in  clipping,  and  which  saves  them  being  knocked  out  of  the 
hand  by  any  sudden  struggles  on  the  part  of  the  sheep.  Some  shearers 
use  a  bench  which  can  be  easily  made.  This  saves  the  back  a  good  deal 
and  IS  a  great  help  m  the  day's  work.  The  shearing  should  take  place  on 
a  level  floor  or  low  pl.ntform  in  a  well  lighte.i  position  either  inside  or  out. 
Ihe  following  are  the  positions  in  shearing,  with  the  animal  on  the  ground 
or  preferably  a  low  level  platform. 
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I    1  ...     iH.  .het-p  in  an  upright  ,K).ition  on  th,-  platform  with  it. 

Mtk  to  the  .h.-an-r  whos.-  right  leg  should  h-  held  tightly  against  t le 

K-lly  of  the  sh,.,.p  |„.tw,.c.n  both  front  and  hind  logs.     (Fig   1)      T  ,.  left 

leg  should  iK.  hold  firmly  against  tho  animal'^  hack  and   h  ^hoad  should  be 

Mi  across  the  left  knee  ,y  means  of  the  h-ft  hand  which  grasp   t  e"o  ^-er 

a^..     Ihen  commence  shearing  at  the  point  of  the  brisket  and  run  up   o 

the  ear,  sh.-armg  the  neck  lengthwise,  but  never  across.  ^ 

2.  Shear  tiie  shouhler  and  front  leg  :iround  to  the  back  bone  U-inir 
•careful  no  to  cut  the  skin  for  fe.r  of  blood  ,K,isoning.  T  le  s  Z'sho"  d 
a  ways  be  held  so  that  the  skin  i  .stretched  as  smooth  and  tigh  a7poS 
in  order  to  minimise  th  s  <  anKcr.     The  she-imr  «h«ni-i  i  l'"'";'"'^ 

tar  at  hand  and  should  liberall/uJi;  a^I;'::;;  S  e  ..^^ae;^^^^ 
animal;  th,-   ar  not  only  kcps  the  flic-s  away,  but  serves  as  a  disinf  "h, 
Hold  up  the  let  foreleg  of  th..  animal  (Fig.  2)  imtil  the  und  ULl       tr  mm^d 
then  start,  well  back  on  the  l>elly  and  sh.-ar  the  ribs  down  to  th     S 

barbon:  -^''Hold'tf  l'^"  '•"".  °^  ^•■-''-'J^-^  "nd'clip'rotmd  JoZ 
tmck  bone.  Hod  the  leg  in  the  same  position  till  you  finish  shcirinir 
around  to  th..  tail  so  that  the  sheep  .-annot  kick  back  againsfyour  si ." "s 
and  cut  the  t<.ndon  in  the  back  of  its  l.-g.  ^ 

,  .  "*•  ^^'''•,'"  ^!"^'  If  '■'^  ^»'orn,  place  one  leg  on  each  side  of  the  sh....n  .,„d 
tak..  on.,  full  dip  (shear  width)  up  the  back  bone  to  the  head   (Fig.  i' 

with^;.  ^^^'-'"l  i^?^-  '^\^!T  V"'  '"*■*  '•'«  •"'^^^'•■'•"  ♦'"'  ''""J  H^  of  the  sheep 
with  the  right  leg  he  hi  firmly  against  tlu-  ba.k  of  th,.  animal  whilst  "o 
^u.ar  th..  balan..e  of  th..  neck  and  shoul.ler.     Hold  the  front  l.'g  of   he  -mt 
mal  hrmly  under  your  l..g  until  that  limb  is  shorn  when  it  may  be  ?et 
PoSmc.  *'"  "'•'  *'  ^''^  '"•^^  ''■«  "^  '''"^-"  i'^  -  f-dips  as 

6.  Place  the  hand  firmly  against  the  hind  leg  at  flank  as  befor,. 
preventing  the  animal  from  kicking  whilst  that  limb  is  shorn.     (Kg   6).' 

7.  Trim  the  inner  side  of  the  hind  leg  with  the  sho..p  lyinK  n-irtialiv 
on  the  ground  and  th.-  head  still  h,.l,l  against  the  left  knc    TfIk.  7)^^ 

( Fi^  %  wSfft."'!'  t'"-^  '?"'*  f °!^''''^  '*  '"'  "^  '^•"'"S  «'  ^■•■rtic-al  position 
(I'lg.  8)  whilst  th..  belly  is  shorn,  being  cari.ful  not  to  cut  the  brisket  whi,  h 
res  s  on  the  ground  when  the  she..p  is  lying  down,  and  thu  i^  morVu.  le 
to  be  inf..ct..,l  an(i  cause  great  pain  and  irritation. 

ti«    ^)'°^'*^--  'i^'''  ""■'"  "^'"'''  PO-^itions  used  in  shearing,  but  thos,.  men 

horn  in Ttr^*  ''""TT^''  "f  ^'  ''''  *^^«  '""^^l""!  «heep  havSg  C 
shorn  m  httle  ov..r  ten  hours  by  an  expert    follouing  the  Iibove  method 

Machine   Shearing.— Vor   machine    sh.-aring    uracticallv   fh«      .^ 
advice  as  to  position  may  be  followe.l.      It  is  ^'dvS^bleto'c,  t'  ,/C 
a»  ..ossible  as,  especially  m  midsummer  if  th.-  ewes  are  shorn  vorv  ,.u 
they  are  apt  to  suffer  from  sunburn  and  flies.  anTif  rw  er  n  th"  sea' on' 
from  chilly  weather  or  cold  rains.  season, 
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HiiriMT  Ki\...  th..  followinn  "tlvic.-  for  nin.him-  .slieuriiiK: 

•  ,.".^^'V',""   v'r''  ''*'f""'  yo"  ""J  f"niiK  to  tJu-  left,  Knisp  it  hv  the 
ngh    l.„ul  l-K  >N-it  .  the  left  hand  an.l  R.-ntly  hut  firmly  p!  ,•'       on  it 
rump.  ,n  ,m  upright  iK,sition,  the  .shoulders  resting  again,  t  the  .h.arel's 
knees,  w.th  the  n.aehiue  to  tlu-  right.     It  is  imporfanf  to  ren  em Iht   ha 
e  sheep  should  always  he  turne.l  to  the  right.     With  a  littl,.  exj^-  ienee 
th     ean  he  done  w.th  the  feet,  leaving  th..  han.ls  free  for  the  reS  work 
Another  essential  always  to  Ix-  homo  in  mir.d  is  to  hold  the  sheep  nsud 
a  way   hat   he  sbn  .s  stretched  tight  on  the  part  of  the  hody  t  at  i^S 
sheared.     \.  ver  place  the  left  hand  in  front  of  the  ..hean.,  Is  1    3 
sur..ly  cut  the  sh.-ep  (if  you  are  right  handed).  ^ 

^^ '*''<'»;  ^!'<«'P  »"'W  firmly  U-tween  the  knees,  part  the  wool  at  the 

fur^^,.^d  end  of  the  hrisket  and  run  the  shears  dowil  as  far  asX  p  t  of 

he  stoma..h.     C'hp  the  wool  from  the  floor  of  ,-hest  as  illustratecKI-C  I 

hand  sheanng)      Place  the  front  legs  hehind  tlu-  left  arm  and  run  four 

jwnths  down  the  nght  side  from  th..  for.-  l.-gs  to  th..  flank.     S  run 

h    sh,..-,rs  across  the  h.-lly  from  right  to  l.ft.  .lipping  the  wool  from  the 

S  rlr- ;«;  "'"' '"'""  °^  •""■'  '"^^  •""'•'-«  ^^'-^  -  •»  ^^^ 

first  "i^!:!!tln  •;'V'"',^'""J'-  •••:'-<"'*?  ^h..  h,.a.l  against  th,-  knee  a«  at 
first  tak.-  hold  of  the  sh....,,  (as  u.  Fig.  2,  hand  shearing)  and  clip  the 
wool  along  th..  under  sid..  of  the  n..ck,  starting  the  shears  at  the  h risk.t 
and  run  up«.,rds  commg  out  just  IhIow  the  ,.ar.  ( 'lip  the  wool  from  the 
neck  (as  m  I-.g  1,  hand  sh,.aring)  sllghtl;  to  th<.  right,  the  sh..ep'7f  .et 
ponfng  towar.is  th..  machin,.  and  clip  t,..-  wool  from  the  side  ami  the 
back  (as  m  lig.  2,  hand  shearing)." 

From  this  on  the  directions  are  practically  the  .same  as  for  hand 
shearing  the  most  imj^ortant  points  to  In-ar  in  mind  being  to  keep  the 
hd,.  str..tched  tightly,  and  in  turning  the  sneop  to  turn  it  to  the  right 
alw-ays.  llus  prevents  the  feet  from  getting  mixe-d  up  in  the  fleece 
and  ..nahl..s  the  shearer  to  keep  it  in  a  compact  pile.  Where  shearing  is 
not  .Ion.,  on  a  platform  or  bench,  it  is  advisable  to  spread  a  canvas  sheet 
o  keep  the  wool  clean  Sheep  should  be  shorn  dry,  and  after  shearing 
the  wool  must  be  kept  absolutely  dry.  "^rmg 

Tying  the  Wool.— The  fleece  should  be  rolled  up  with  the  belly  wool 
and  loose  ends  .aside  and  the  cut  ends  out.  Badly  tagged  or  clotted 
wool  shoul.l  be  .separated  ere  the  fleece  is  tied.  Care  should  be  taken 
not  to  tie  the  wool  with  binder  twine.  Pieces  of  the  twine  known  as  sisal 
or  hemp  Ix-conie  detached  and  mixed  with  the  wool,  from  which  it  is 
impossible  wholly  to  separate  it.  Consisting  as  it  does  of  vegetable  fibre 
It  will  not  take  dye  and  appears  as  an  unsightly  mark  in  both  yarn  and 
cloth,  .onsequently  wool  buyers  will  discriminate  against  it,  and  the 
farmer  who  ties  with  binder  twine  will  receive  a  lower  price  for  his  wool 
hpecial  wool  twine  can  be  obtained  for  the  purpose  which  is  either  made 
of  clos«.  spun  jute  or,  what  is  better  still,  of  paper. 

Pocking  the  Wool-Wool  should  always  be  packed  in  bags,  and  the 
same  warning  as  regards  twine  should  be  observed  for  them  also  Wool 
must  not  be  packed  in  bran  or  gunny  sacks  if  the  farmer  is  to  find  re.ady 
and  i,rof.tal.l..  sale  for  it.  Special  jute  bags  from  which  no  fibres  can 
becom..  ,l..tached  are  sold  throughout  the  West,  and  the  address  of  the 
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In  tying  wool  it  i^.  not  necessary  to  iompn..s«  it  into  a  small  buiull,. 
genemlly  sufhcu-ntly  eomprtwd.  Th.-  bags  u.se  I  are  larR.  r  tUn  th^ 
wT  ;         ,f     '?'"•'':  '"■''  '"''■''•■*'  ^""  they  are  «.wn  ..p.     With  larire  baas 

ficSiKit'^"*''^  ^°  '^"^' ^  °'  '"•'^  ^""" ' '-'"•^-  -  ^'^^ 

DIPPING. 

Dipping  i8  one  of  the  most  important  factors  in  sutcesHful  sheeo 

lotlnvT       .'.'""P  i'""'*'  '•"  '•'PI'*'''  ''t  '""«*  twice  a  vear.     They 

of  fZ  "^^ed '!:;;  t'l    "  ""'r  ^"^*"""«'  '"'''''•  «"'»^'"-  «•""•'  f"*-"  th.-  amount 
uhn     .      •     ,      ""^'  "■■':  "'"''  '""'■''  '""Jthy  and  contented,  an.l  the  farmer 

mtution  from  scab  or  other  contagious  diseases,  which  may  render  1 

rouJ!"^^  should  1...  dipped  after  sh.-aring,  but  not  Ux>  soon  after  for  two 
reasons-one  is,  hat  the  fleece  is  so  short  that  they  retain  little  or  none 
of  the  d,p  and  thus  reduce  the  .-ffi.acy  of  the  opt^tion,  and  lu-  oZr 
that  in  the  cas-  of  animals  which  haye  been  cut  in  sharing  there  greater 
danger  of  mfection,  especially  with  poisonous  dipsf  The  Tr^t  Xn  nJ 

lambs  a  so  should  be  dipped,  as,  if  not,  any  yermin  that  are  left  alive  on  the 
ewes  w^ll  congregate  on  them  and  tlu-y  ^yiU  suffer  accordingly   Fo    the 

oie  o/thr  'V:  '"'"■""^  '^''''''''^"  ^«  "•*♦•  ^  nonpoisonous  d^  preierabJy 
one  of  the  coal  tar  varieties,  such  a  Zenoleum  or  ( "oop^-r's  F  u^d  These 
should  be  mixed  as  directed,  although  it  is  common  pracViceio  make 

trZ  sThaJ"  V"''"?'^"'  !i"^  ''  •"PP''^«  '«^  ■^-''  '*  •"'»-••••<•  »-  twin  as 
strong  as  that  used  under  ordinary  conditions.     The  rea.sons  for  usins 

a  nonpoLsonous  dip  after  shearing  are,  (1)  The  ,lip  ,loes  not  renSe 
to  be  as  strong  at  this  time  as  th.  fleece  is  off.  and  t  will  Ik  certa  n  to 
each  all  parts  o  the  skin.  (2)  Th.  re  is  not  the  same  danger  of  stkness 
caused  by  ammals,  especially  lamb,  being  immersed  and  .sfvallow  ng  dS 
or  of  infecting  and  causing  blood  jx.ison  in  sheep  which  have  been  badlv 
cut  in  shearing.  (3)  Sheep  have  not  the  long  winfer  ahead  and  ^11  reS 
reasonably  dean  until  the  fall  dipping.  remain 

Where  possible  at  all  the  dip  should  Ix"  mixed  with  hot  water  as  it 

The  irr  Jf  "^f  '^'  '"'*  '"'*  ''-'^  «^-'^-  I-netratiye  powe* 
If  npl  r'*^  '""  '''  ^°^  "''  ^^''  "l^^^tor  can  comfortably  work  in 

liZlT77'  f""  ■'''''''  '""^'  ^''  '^^''''''^  ^y  *h«  additie  of  enough  con! 
Tso  built  fhVt°tF"  •*  "?  ""^  •^''""«-  '"^''^  '  ''^'S*^  «°^  '  the  yat  shodd 
throueh      t\       ^H'''^'"  ™'"''^*^^  ^°'  '^*  ^'""'^  «'^"  ™""te  in  passing 

The  Dipping  Fa<.-This  should  consist  of  a  large  trough  or  yat  of 
concrete,  metal  or  wood  (wood  for  preference)  from  eighteen  to  twentylwo 
inches  wide  at  the  top  and  from  six  to  eight  inches  ^vide  at  the  bottom 
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It  l«i'i-t  !«•  >o  iLirrow  tl.at  .|,.r|,  ,an.-.,t  luru  Mr.Min.l  ii,  it,  .|  tl.r  hii.II.i 
It  K  H  „|.|  w„rkMl.i..,  tlir  l.>,  „l  11...  n.ixtiirr  it  will  i,,k..  to  (ill  it  "  It 
>houl.l  1...  .1..,.,,  .uon«l,  -.,  that   tl...  .1...,.  ,nay  1,..  ...tir.lv  M.l.,„,.rm.,| 

Mil  Ih-  .l.t.rnunr,!  I,v  tl...  m/..-  of  th..  Hork.  Ii,  >„,.||  (lo.k.  it  ..,,,v  rui. 
Irom  fo,.r  to  mx  L.t  i.u,  tl...  -hort.r  tl...  v:.t  i,  tl...  luu^.r  it  uiil  ,ak..  to 
.lip  tl...  nmnml.,  ai..|  tl,.-  uunv  l.ai..lli.,K  tl...y  will  r,.„.,ir..;  al  .,.,t  .iirht 
U'vt  ,>  .•.,„.,.l..r...l  t..  I...  tl...  .taii.lar.1  lor  tl...  small  llo..k.     Tl...  .>i...  ..n.l  of 

!.th.  r'"i.'nlT'"r''  ""'  ''."'i;  ""'  '"'.'  '"■  "'"'"'''  '"•  l"n"'...li..,.lar.  an,|  tl... 
utl...r  >l,o,|.l  .loiM.  Kra.lui.lly  up,  I .  ,„«  u.il  .l,,.!..!  or  ,il,|„,|  to  alTor.l 

ootii.K.      II...  yat  sl.oul.l  i...  s.n.k  I..V.I  with  tl..-  uro.m.l,  whi..h  sh..„|.| 
I...  .■x.'Mval...!  ..I.M.t  MX  f...t  on  ,.-,.1.  -i.l..  of  th..  tai.k  t..  a  .1.,  ,h  ..f  two 

luui  a  hall  f....t    l..aM.,n  ,uo  a...!  a  half  tV.  t  of  tmi.Kh  al.n..  th,.  Kro,,,.,! 

l.'v..|.     (>..,.  ilh.-trati.M...      This  .„,.,l,l,.s  tlu.s,.  who  ar-  att.n.lii,^  i,,  ,h,. 
unm..rMo.,  ..I  tl,.>  sh,.,,,  t..  .lo  m,  „itl„jut  th..  i...,„u..ni,  i,,,.  ..a,,,.,!  |,v 
..x....ssiy.. -to..p.nK.     'ih....lK.-..l  tlKtrouuh  th.n  is  al  o.it  th..  lidil  h.ieh't 

to  I......I  ov..r.     At  th..  ,.,.,1  of  ,1h  i,,.ii„..  th. .,.  .h.H.I.I  I,.,  a  .......t,  t..  fl.M.r..! 

' inpim.u  ,„.„,  tl...  Iloo,-  slopii.K  l,a..k  towai.is  th,.  i„,|i,„.  in.,,,  t|„.  vat  >o 
that  th..  <hp  .•an...|  out  |,y  tl...  -h.,,,  may  ...t  I,..  wa-t..l.     Th.   .Iri|,„i„if 
l«n  to  ,o  w.th  a   vat   as  ,|..s,.,ii„  ,1  .ho.ihl  I...  .li^i.|,.|  i,.,„  ,„„  i,.,,',',  ..f 

!...ns.  th,.  ,hv,s„.„  nii.ui.iK  th,   san...  «ay  as  th..  .li,,,,i,.K  ,,,...^1.  uitl.  tl... 
.■..tiai.<...s  mto  .  a.h  ,hviM.j.i  j.M  at  th,.  top  of  tl...  in.lin,.  ,.„minK  out  ..f 
tl...  vat.      A  s^u.^n.K  Kat,.  op..-,t,,l  by  an  att..f,lai,t  or  si,,,,,],-  ,„n„,l  ou,. 
way  or  tl...  oth.  r  ai.,|  hit  .•los,,!.  „i|l  ,i,.t,.rmii,..  ii.t.)  «l.i,.h  p,.",,  tl...  .lii,,,,,! 

^  ...p  «.i.     Wh.H  oi...  iHu  is  full  tl„.  Kai..  i.  vhul   .m  t|.,.n..  thus  l..aViau 
tl...  oth.r  p...,  op,.,,,  ai.,1  wh.n  it  is  laarly  full  th..  sh...  p  i„  tl...  first  p,.,, 
.•.r..  n.i..aM  ,1  .„t.,  a  lar^,.  p,  ...  uhi,.h  -houhl  1...  as  hifrh  aiwl  ,irv  as  ,  os^il,],. 
j.rul  tl...  .,p,.rat...u  r..p..at..l.     Th..  si,.,..  ,„•  ,h..  (i..or  of  th..  ,lrip  p,.„  should 

lu'aliout  tour  m<.|)..siiit..i<  f.-.t. 

Th..  a....ompai.yi,.K  illustrations  will  ^ur  m......  i.l..a  as  to  tl...  m.tho.l 

01  huiI.luiK  on,.  .,1  tlas..  ^ats.     Tl...  vat   iu  .,u,.stion  is  ma.l,.  of  ,.«i„.r,.ti. 
nn.l  tl...  ,l,.p,...ssioii  in  th,.  ground  as  shown  was  ..xcavat...!  I.y  nu.ans  of  ■. 
t.-am  an.l  s.^ra].,  r      Tl...  p,.n  in  whi..l.  th..  shn-p  ar..  .ollect,.,!  for  .lippi„,r 
.siioul.l  op,.,,  at  th,.  hack  ..n.l  of  tl...  vat  an.l  shoul.l  I...  r..lativ,.|v   'i,,.,!! 
so  that  th,.  aminals  may  l„.  mor..  ..asily  caught  or  .Iriv.n  into  th,.  vat    '  \ 

liirffcr  p,.n  wh.>r..  tl.,-  flo,'k  is  ..olU-ct...!  shoul.l  op,.,,  into  it.  '     ' 

A  ..oncrct,'  vat  as  p,.r  illustration  may  1...  mail.-  I.v  cxcaviitins  the 
vat  projxr  an.l  th..n  lillinR  in  th,-  ,.onfret(-  in  forms.  The-  si.l,.  ..xcavitions 
shoul.l  i,ot  1...  mad.,  until  the  ,.,in..nt  has  tlioroughlv  s.t  It  is  -is  wdl 
to  .set  all  p,.rman,.nt  po>ts  in  ,.,.,„,.,it  also.  Th,-  dfat;  up  th,.  in.-liil,.  from 
the  vat  may  he  ma.l,-  I.y  sti,.king  two  hy  four  s.-antlinR  on  ,.,1^.-  in  the  soft 
c..m..nt  leavii.K  from  on.-  an.l  one-half  to  two  ineh.-s  stiekiiu'  up  ( '..re 
s hou  (  he  tak,-n  that  the.se  vlouU  are  nof  th,-  full  wi.lth  of  the  tank  There 
shoul.l  I.,-  at  l,.ast  two  inelies  l,..tw,...n  ,-a(.h  eiul  of  the  elc-at  atul  the  vit 
wall  in  order  to  1. 1  th,.  dip  run  i)aek  from  the  .Irip  p..n. 

Method  of  Dipping.-Whh  a  small  flock  of  shc.ep  the  ea.siest  way  is  to 
catch  them  on,-  I.y  on,-  an.l  low.-r  them  into  the  tank  hind  f.-i-t  first '  The- 
atten.lant  then  sul.m.-rc.-s  th.-  l„-a,l  at  l.-a.st  twice,  and  in  «hort  vats  holds 
the  animal  the  recpiir...!  time.  For  ordinnrv  .v,r..sit...  .„rh  .-  t^-k-  He- 
etc  the  sheep  should  I,.,  immersed  for  ..t  1,-ast  one  minute,  w'h'.-re  theTc 
IS  dang..r  or  susp,,.,,,,,  of  seal,  inf.-ction  they  should  b(-  in  th,-  <Ii,,  at  least 
twu.(-  that  length  of  time.     Lambs  should  be  dipped  as  well  as  the  ewes 
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although  it  is  generally  advi.sabl..  to  put  them  through  last  when  the 
coTeMlei    '  "  *''  '""'  '"  '"•"'^■^"''  ^  '*  -"  not'takrso  mu^h  to 
Some  trouble  may  Ik-  experienced  after  the  spring  dipping  in  eettin.. 
ewes  to  own  their  lambs.    Both  ewes  and  lamb,  oresent   an   X!^ 
appearance  after  Ix-ing  dipped,  and  the  smell  oftTe  dipbapt  to  kip  the 
ewe  from  recognising  her  lamb  for  some  little  time.    For  this  reaSii    is 
advisable  that  the  lambs  be  marked  before  dipping  and  al.^  thatXv  In' 
separated  from  the  ewes  some  little  time  befoVe  L  oj^mtion     Thb  t 
S^isl?"  ''  as  the  lambs  should   be  dipped  separate  from  the  ewe 
nnt    th     '''°""    '^  ^^T^^'  *°  '^*  '^'  ''^'"bs  return  to  their  mo  heS 
fini  d.;  'T  ""'  ^''1^-  '^''''  ''^'''^'  "'"  '''^'  f™'"  t^'«  *°  three  ho^rS  on  a 
i   ^^Vk    ,    7  ^'^'"^  ™^*'°"'^  'Should  be  relieved  of  some  of  their 

s^lt'"\  '  '  "  T  *"'"r^'"'  '"  ""''^'^  ^«  P^™t  them  gorgLg  them 
.selves.  In  dipping  for  scab  it  will  b,>  necessary  to  dip  twi«>  withTn 
mterval  of  about  two  weeks  between  as  the  dip  ^^ll  not  destroy  trj^gr 
Secmd  Dipping.~Vor  the  second  dipping  a  warm  day  in  September 
should  be  .selected  and  the  same  instructions  followed  as'^fir  the  Z  n ' 
operation.  The  water  should  1«  hot,  and  it  is  advisable  at  this  time  of 
year  to  use  one  of  the  powder  forms  of  poisonous  dips  as  it  has  been  incU 

Ssol'"ri?t  "'/'"•"  'r  r^*^'^  •^^^•'^^^  p^^p**'^-  than  th,!it 

poisonou..     All  tl...  sheep  on  the  farm  should  be  dipped  at  this  season  as 
lT„T    ;«"*"  ^'''V^  thoroughly  clean.    On  acLnt  of  the  great^ 
amoun   of  fleece  earned  in  the  fall  it  will  take  nearly  four  times  as  much 
o  tiie  dip  mixture  to  dip  the  flock.     In  the  spring  when  the Tece  t  sLrt 
with  a  proper  draimng  pen  which  returns  the  waste  dip  to  the    Ink  ^t 

At  both  clippings,  in  the  ea^e  of  small  flocLs,  the  draining  of  the  fleece 

tttnilr  Thf  ''  '"  '''7'r  ^"'^^^^  ^'^  h-^«  over'theL;  0 
fleeci  '■'  P^^^'^^'^^'-ly  ""^''^''^^  if  the  sheep  carry  hea^ 

SUMMER  FEEDINO  OF  EWES  .\ND  LAMBS. 

Both  ewes  and  lambs  should  be  kept  on  good  pasture  anH  if  fh; 
js  not  pos,sible  they  should  receive  an  ample  coS^lemfnUn The  hai 
of  hay  or  other  well  cured  roughage  and  a  grain  ration  consis  L  of  whok 
oats  and  bran  about  half  and  half  by  volume.  It  is  irapera^ve  whether 
the  ambs  are  being  raised  for  feeding  or  breeding  Dur^se;  thit  V)l ' 
should  receive  no  setback  if  they  are  t'o  give  thf^sfSb  e  r^dtT 
Where  possible  they  should  \^  pemaed  on  cold  wet  days  Si  thev  are 

£r     i"  V.^^  "'^'  "'^'"  *^^y  '''•  "°t  ^  h-We  to  suffer     Ewes^and 
bmbs  should  not  be  turned  out  in  a  field  with  horses,  as  .sometimrthese 
«all  chase  and  trample  on  the  sheep,  more  in  play  than  anS  else 
and  often  do  serious  damage.    An  instance  of  this  kind  m^  b?ded 
where  a  mare  in  the  same  pasture  as  a  bunch  of  Shropshire  ram  lamt 
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already  referred  to.    Rolled  oats   as  a  first  grain  food  and  later  a 
mixture   consisting  of,   by  volume,  about  forty  parts  of  chopped  oil 
cake  or  ground   flax,   to  sixty    parts   rolled   or  crushed    oats    makes 
excellent  feed   for  lambs.      This  may   be  fed    twice  in  the   morning 
and  evemng,  and  care  should  be  taken  to  clean  the  troughs  out  thor- 
oughly after  every  feed.     As  the  lambs  grow  older  the  chopping  of  the 
oats  may  be  done  away  with,  but  it  is  advisable  at  least  to  bruise  them 
well,  until  the  age  of  eight  weeks  is  reached.     If  on  good  pasture  the  grain 
ration  may  be  discontinued  after  the  lamb  is  from  six  to  eight  weeks  old 
as  It  is  not  advisable  to  have  them  too  fat.    A  small  amount  of  grain 
once  a  day  will  always  help  the  growing  lamb,  which  requires  an  abundance 
ot  body  building  food.     As  a  general  ru'e,  lambs  are  weaned  at  from  ten 
to  twelve  weeks  old.     As  they  approach  this  age  preparations  should  be 
made  for  weamng.    The  flock  should  be  turned  out  on  succulent  pasture 
and  after  they  have  been  there  for  a  few  days  the  ewes  should  be  with- 
drawn to  scanty  pasture  for  a  half  day  and  then  driven  in,  and  the  lambs 
allowed  to  clean  them  out.     Heavy  milking  ewes  should  be  relieved  of 
part  of  their  milk,  as  even  at  that  age  the  lambs  may  gorge  themselves 
The  ewes  should  be  again  separated  and  kept  away  from  the  lambs  until 
the    following    morning,   when    the    operation    may    be    repeated.     It 
is^  not  easy  for  the  majority  of  farmers  to  follow  this  system,  but  it  is 
the  best  for  both  lambs  and  ewes.    If  it  is  found  necessary  to  separate 
the  ewes  from  the  lambs  at  one  stroke,  the  same  procedure  as  outlined 
for  the  commencement  of  the  former  system  should  be  followed,  but 
the  ewes  mast  be  placed  on  very  light  diet.     If  on  pasture  it  should  be 
scanty  and,  for  the  first  day  or  two  they  should  only  be  allowed  to  feed 
for  half  the  day.    Their  udders  Avill  need  careful  watching  at  this  time 
and  the  most  persistent  milkers  may  have  to  be  relieved  once  or  twice. 
Some  shepherds  catch  the  heavier  milkers  and  rub  vinegar  into  the  udder, 
claiming  that  it  assists  in  the  drying-up  process. 

The  lambs  should  be  kept  on  the  l^est  pasture  obtainable  after  weaning, 
and  here  is  where  the  grain  fed  lamb  will  have  the  advantage.  If  possible, 
feed  the  oa,t,  bran  and  oil-meal  mixture  at  least  once  a  day.  If  oil  cake 
IS  not  obtainable  a  small  amount  of  ground  or  whole  flax  may  be  substi- 
tuted. See  that  the  ewes  are  kept  out  of  hearing  distance,  and  be  sure 
that  the  weaned  lambs  have  free  access  to  water  at  all  times.  If  the 
lambs  are  penned  at  night  they  should  receive  some  dry  feed  ere  being 
turned  out,  as  they  are  apt  to  pa.sture  too  heavily  and  suffer  from  bloat 
or  scours.  Lambs  should  be  watched  carefully  and  if  necessary  "tagged" 
or  "clipped"  out  when  the  sexes  are  being  separated.  If  the  two  classes 
are  mixed  the  lambs  that  are  destined  for  breeding  should  be  separated 
from  those  intended  for  feeding  purposes,  as  the  latter  will  require  the 
heavier  feeding.  The  males  and  females  should  now  be  separated  and 
placed  in  separate  paddocks.  After  from  three  to  four  weeks'  separation 
the  ewe  lambs  may  be  allowed  to  mix  with  the  ewe  flock  until  the  breeding 
season  opens  when  they  should  again  be  separated. 


CROSSING   TO   PRODUCE   FEEDING   STOCK. 

As  in  the  establishment  of  a  breeding  flock,  the  most  profitable  founda- 
tion in  breeding  fattening  stock  should  consist  of  grade  range  ewes  of 
as  good  quality  and  conformation  as  it  is  possible  to  obtain.  These  are 
hardy,  prolific  and  long  lived,  and  when  bred  to  pure  bred  sires  of  good 
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MK.„N..    KWKS.    P,H.,,ASK„    AT  \um^  „     ■""  l^'VI/'"-'    ''■^^•^►-    »"■•••>    "HADE 

April,  1910  woiKhHl  i„  J„n^  ,;(  „  ,„  s.  ',7  un  l'-"  ''  ''T''''  '''""  '"'"*'«  '--"nbed 
Kot  by  a  nurr.  br,.d  I^.i,.osi,.r  ran  an  I  w,.'.  I  ','  l"!"')''>,.><;';l'"<;tiv,.|.v.  AH  were 
himh?  thf  hixtvirr  kr.|,i  "'"    "'"    !»"^'=-'!    'n.livi,l,m!s,  bring  thf  only 
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mutton  conformation,  \)Ti}dm-v  first  class  feeding  stock.  There  is  much 
diversity  of  opinion  ns  to  the  value  of  the  different  breeds  for  crossinir 
purposes,  but  in  this  work  three  things  are  essential:  " 

1.  Prepotency  in  the  sire.  This  insur.^s  the  production  of  a  lamb 
crop  which  will  tend  to  assume  the  characteristics  of  the  male  parc-nt 
and  in  order  to  do  this  it  is  necessary  to  use  a  sire  belonging  to  some  long 
established  breed  and  who.se  individual  blood  lines  are  of  the  very  bestT 

2.  The  use  of  a  sire  belonging  to  a  breed  which  is  hardy,  actiVe  and 
early  maturing. 

3.  The  use  of  a  sire  belonging  to  a  breed  which  is  noteil  for  its  feedinir 
qualities.  " 

As  the  grade  range  ewe  is  usually  of  indiscriminate  bree.ling   it  is 
not  necessary  to  consider  what  breed  or  breeds  an-  represe.ited  tlu^rein 
but  to  select  a  sire  possessing  the  above  recjuisites.  ' 

Of  those  most  suitable  and  within  easy  reach  of  the  average  Sas- 
katchewan farmer,  the  Shropshire  is  possibly  one  of  the  best  all  round 
breeds  to  u.sc  for  crossing  purposes.  They  are  prepotent,  hardy,  early 
maturing,  active  and  good  feeders,  besides  producing  a  fairlv  hcivv 
crop  of  wool  of  good  quality.  '        '    ^ 

The  Suffolk  is  another  Down  breed  which  has  proven  .aluable  in 
the  west  for  crossing  purposes.  They  are  a  larger  and  more  upstanding 
sheep  than  the  Shropshire,  and  possess  all  the  requisite  characteristics 
to  a  marked  degn-e.  They  are  well  woolled  and  the  fleece  is  about  the 
same  <}uality  as  the  Shrojishire. 

The  (Xxford  Down  is  oi.  of  the  largest  of  the  Down  bn.eds,  and  is 
used  with  great  success  m  crossing,  once  every  two  or  three  seasons 
1  hey  are  early  maturing,  but  scarcely  as  active  as  som<>  of  the  breeds 
mentioned,  and  are  more  favoured  where  luxuriant  pastures  are  to  Ix' 
found  than  under  ordinary  conditions.  The  fleece  is  longer  and  more 
open  than  the  Shropshire  or  Suffolk,  and  of  fair  quality. 

The  Hampshire  Down  is  probably  the  heaviest  of  the  J3own  breeds 
and  IS  valuable  for  crossing  on  account  of  its  size,  and  earlv  maturing 
qua  ities,  the  fleece  is  closer  and  denser  than  the  Oxford  aiid  of  good 
(luality.  Cros.ses  of  the  Hampshire  breed  will  stand  heavi.T  feetlinc 
than  almost  any  other  class  of  sheep. 

The  Southdown  is  an  extremely  early  maturing  breed,  producing 
a  splendid  mutton  type  of  sheep,  which  gives  gem^ral  satisfaction,  its  onlv 
draw()ack  being  its  rather  small  size. 

For  those  who  are  in  a  position  to  give  close  attention  to  their  Hocks 
at  laml)ing  time,  the  Leicester  and  Lincoln  are  unsurpassed  for  cros-ing 
purposes.  They  are  large  bodied,  strong  backed  sheep,  extremely  valuable 
in  this  work  from  a  feeding  standpoint,  as  they  leave  this  stamp  on  their 
offspring,  but  It  has  been  found  that  the  lambs  are  scarcely  as  active 
and  hardy  as  those  of  the  Down  breeds,  aiul  require  more  attention 
VVlierc  lambing  is  carried  on  under  unfavourable  conditions,  the  mortalitv 
IS  greater. 

The  Cheviot  is  a  breed  which,  though  little  seen  in  the  west    his 
done  yeoman  service  amongst  the  ranch  Hocks.     It  is  extremely  active 
hardy  and  prepotent;  produces  an  excellent  mutton  carcass  and  leaves 
Its  indehble  imprint  on  every  lamb.     It  is  rather  smaller  than  the  Shrop- 
shire and  scarcely  as  early  maturing.     The  Heec..  is  close  and  of  good 
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depend  upon  „e  urcu^jLT::'Z>^Z:  l"d  M  ^^''tWi' 
pos.  .on  of  the  ,l„vpp  owner.    Early  Imb,  brlnrS°°priS,  bltt,^ 

w-ith  the  wnrW      \  f^„.        11      ,    '"^^ /^^^^  a*  i"?  becomes  conversant 
wiin  me  work.     A  few  early  lambs  each  season  will  helo  this  em,.ir;„ 
education  greatly  and  when  he  feels  that  he  can  handle  the  flLr^ 
large  portion  of  it,  so  as  to  lamb  in  Februiriet  him  «rra  J-  °\  * 

who  i,  building  up  a  ^.  fcK  to  eoSfuirg  S'^  *  brL^'ZS 
older  countries  has  produced  some  nt  ih^  k„     i    j-        "'^^f'^^K  '°  t^e 

jjHr  ^*i/'"°"' '^■«*^^ 

if-^t-ist:;::  ?hT?u^?„;"wSi?i*^i''  t^i?  r"!"^ 

1.  Never  in-breed. 

tor  bUtpuSrJ""' '"""  •""  '™*'' " """»-  -  -■«:«>™ 

bothttSCeSS  fnd  laZaiU'  -"""^  '"  ^  "^  "''^^ 

produce  WtlT;,  tardrrJS'  '™"'  »'"'  »""  "-■'  "^  «■-  *h 
5.  In  cro.ssing  never  go  beyond  the  first  cross. 
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The  usual  feeds  available  on  Saskatchewan  farms,  and  suitable 
for  sheep,  consist  of  upland  or  prairie  hay,  (slough  hay,  especially  if  cut 
close  to  water,  is  not  desirable),  oat  straw,  wheat  straw,  oat  sheaves, 
and  in  some  cases  alfalfa,  clover  hay,  pea  straw,  millet  and  fodder  corn' 
The  grain  feeds  consist  of  oats,  barley,  ground  flax,  wheat  screenings, 
bran  and  in  some  cases  oil  meal,  speltz  and  mixed  oats  and  peas. 

Of  the  roughage  mentioned,  alfalfa  and  in  fact  clover  of  any  kind  is 
a  first  class  fodder  for  both  breeding  and  fattening  stock.  Its  value  as 
a  food  for  pregnant  ewes  cannot  be  overestimated  and  every  farmer  who 
keeps  sheep  should  have  a  patch  of  this  feed.  Oat  sheaves  should  be  fed 
m  moderation  to  breeding  stock,  especially  if  the  grain  has  nearly  ripened, 
but  in  this  stage  they  form  a  splendid  fattening  food.  Of  the  grains,  oats 
and  bran,  with  sometimes  the  addition  of  a  little  ground  flax  or  barley,  are 
the  only  feeds  that  are  advisable  for  breeding  stock,  especially  during  the 
winter  season.  Barley  or  speltz,  wheat  and  wheat  screenings,  oats  and  peas, 
as  well  as  wl^' 1;«  oats,  form  first  class  fattening  material.  It  should  be 
borne  in  mind  that  a  change  of  feed  is  always  beneficial  either  with  breed- 
ing or  fattening  stock,  even  though  that  change  is  only  from  oat  to  wheat 
straw.  The  more  weeds  there  are  in  a  straw  pile,  the  more  the  sheep 
will  relish  the  feed.  Chaffy  straw,  finely  cut  up,  is  more  readily  cleaned 
up  than  the  longer  and  more  easily  handled  material.  Unthreshed  peas 
or  pea  straw  are  both  excellent  for  sheep,  but  the  former  is  an  extremely 
rich  diet  and  should  not  be  fed  in  any  great  quantity.  Flax  straw,  if  on  the 
green  side,  may  be  fed  occasionally  -  a  change  to  fattening  sheep,  but 
should  not  be  given  to  pregnant  ewes.  Millet  is  a  valuable  feed,  but  is 
extremely  laxative,  and  the  animals  should  be  fed  small  quantities  at  first 
in  order  to  let  them  become  accustomed  to  it. 

It  is  not  usually  advisable  to  feed  animals  of  different  ages  in  the  same 
pen.  Where  possible  lambs  and  young  growing  sheep  should  be  penned 
together  and  the  mature  animals  in  another  enclosure. 

In  feeding  grains  for  fattening  purposes,  the  age  of  th  animal  mil 
make  a  difference  in  the  character  of  grain  fed.  Lambs  or  growing  animals 
require  a  greater  amount  of  proteid  food,  such  as  afforded  by  oats  and  bran, 
in  order  to  build  up  their  body  framework.  Mature  sheep  will  stand 
a- larger  proportion  of  starchy  and  oily  foods,  such  as  wheat  screenings, 
barley,  com,  etc.  Barley  is  a  good  winter  feed  owing  to  its  heating 
properties,  but  should  not  be  fed  alone.  Mixed  with  oats  or  oats  and 
bran,  it  is  to  be  reconunended  for  winter  feeding.  With  breeding  stock 
the  proportion  of  barley  should  not  exceed  25  per  cent,  of  the  mixture, 
whilst  for  fattening  purposes  it  may  run  from  fifty  to  .seventy-five 
parts.  Speltz  should  be  fed  in  the  same  manner  as  barley.  Screenings 
containing  a  large  amount  of  pigweed  should  not  be  fed  pregnant  ewes. 
Grain  should  not  be  crushed  or  ground  for  fattening  sheep,  except  in  the  case 
of  young  lambs.  This  is  especially  true  of  wheat  which,  when  ground, 
forms  a  sticky  paste  in  the  animal's  mouth.  Wheat  should  never  comprise 
more  than  .50  per  cent,  of  any  grain  ration  fed. 

Frozen  oats  or  frozen  ^i  lin  of  any  kind  fed  in  the  sheaf  is  apt  to  have 
laxative  properties  and  should  be  fed  sparingly  at  first. 

Roots,  mangels  and  carrots  are  pn  extremeiy  valuable  adjunct  in 
fattening,  whilst  for  the  breeding  flock  some  form  of  succulent  feed  is  indis- 
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;;;it  in  f;o;.rof  ;;:::;:;•  at";ir;r.r """' ""  ""^*  ^""^^  ^"••>-  --^  '"- 

and  ^in  Tu''""'  ""i  «"''*'''."^  -satisfaction  is  ohtaine.l  hv  fcdinji  rcKularlv 
and,  m  fattenniR,  three  tim.-s  a  (  av  rather  tlcin  tu-i,'.,.      <i      "^^:^^">' 

mo,..  „„,,,,,,  ,„.,,  ,,„,,  ,„„„  ,.„,-■  will  ';i;   /,:,„";;:';;;: ';:;;' 

S'z:i;lt::;;;i;:.„f}z,r  ,'2  'i^^ajr  -  -- '»-  -- 
from  ,.w,,  ,„,,,„  „.„..,  ,„  „.,  „,;,|;;;li';:"  Ir  ,'';;:,, T.S;r;,'^;|;;: 

feedms  of  a  light  grade  of  screenings  with  a  littl.-  .rr-nn   .n     .^ 

bulky  n.aterial  in  the  earlier  period  oftu.^^  fb^io    .  f    "r'h,!:S^' 

ncher  gram  rat.on  for  finishing,  gives  the  most'economi    gUn's  ""' 

Of  JJ;sr;s -rr;:!;:;-^  ^:'::!iT!±i^  ^^-- 

A  comparison  in  the  feeding  of  several  lots  of  sheep  showe.l  th^t 
those  fed  in  an  open  shed  with  free  access  to  an  ontsiHo  w  . 

gains  than  those  fed  outside-  entireh    aS  aJo  "hnf tho  i  f  f'  ^T^^f 
warm  stable,  the  difference  in  gain  in  "^i.  t^'Z^^l^  ^J^ 
twentv-hfthsof  a  pound  per  day  in  favour  of  the  op..n  shed  system      The 
average  gam  per  day  for  fattening  she..p  may  he  tiken  ,,  onrtl/"  i    f 
pouml  from  birth  to  block  or  maturitv  '"^''"■'^  °^  " 

.heeif^  'ir"tlts''of ''  S'-'^'^"  '"'^  '"^  ^'^"-'^  -tisfactory  in  feeding 
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work.  Without  going  into  M-lection  in  detail,  the  general  points  to  be 
looked  for  in  the  feeder  are  approximately  those  sought  for  in  the  breeding 
shec.y,  for  after  all,  our  aim  is  to  produce  good  feeders.  Plieep  purchased 
for  fattening  should  be  as  low  set  and  large  framed  as  possible,  should 
be  healthy  and  vigorous,  with  deep  wide  chests,  well  sprung  fore  and 
back  ribs,  in  fact,  wide  and  deep  throughout.  In  selecting  feeders  it  is 
not  necessary  to  lay  such  emphasis  on  smoothness  as  in  purchasing  breed- 
ing stock,  as  the  former  are  generally  in  low  condition  and  will  fill  out 
to  a  surprising  degree  if  they  ix>ssess  the  necessary  heart  girth  and  constitu- 
tion which  it  is  essential  to  obtain  in  buying  fceih-rs.  In  bru-f,  in  Inlying 
feeders,  get  deep  hearted,  low  set  stuff,  and  no  great  mistake  will  Ije  made. 
Time  of  Fattening.— hi  feeding  either  lambs  or  mature  sheep  the 
common  time  to  start  fattening  is  at  the  commencement  oi  the  cold 
weather  in  the  fall.  At  this  time  the  animals  are  not  worried  by  undue 
warmth,  flies  or  mosriuitoes,  and  are  beginning  to  put  on  flesh.  At  this 
time,  also,  the  average  farmer  can  turn  them  on  the  grain  stubble  which 
in  an  average  year  will  contain  abundance  of  feed  to  put  these  animals 
in  good  condition. 

Finishing.— In  feeding  for  the  block  it  is  essential  that  animals 
should  be  finished,  that  is  to  say,  that  they  should  have  reached  a  stage 
when  it  would  not  be  profitable  for  their  owner  to  feed  them  longer. 
Finished  stuff  will  always  command  top  prices  and  the  difference  between 
the  price  obtained  for  the  one  and  the  other  is  usually  equivalent  to  a 
profit  or  a  loss  to  the  farmer.  Half  finished  stuff  has  passed  the  most 
expensive  feeding  stage,  and  the  farmer  who  sells  stock  in  this  stage  has 
simply  paved  the  way  for  some  one  else  to  make  money  out  of  work  and 
feed  supplied  by  him. 

FATTENING    LAMBS. 

In  feeding  sheep  for  the  block,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  ail 
animals  make  the  most  economical,  and  thus  the  most  profitable  gains 
when  young.  Experiments  made  with  lambs  and  two-year-old  wethers 
showed  that  in  the  same  period  of  time  ten  lambs  gained  twenty-four  and 
two-fifths  pounds  apiece,  whilst  ten  two-year-old  wethers  made  seventeen 
and  one-fifth  pounds  apiece.  It  is  thus  imperative  that  the  lamb  should 
receive  no  setback  and  should  be  kept  gaining  as  much  as  possible  when 
young.  Lambs  may  be  started  on  grain  when  from  two  and  one-half  to 
three  weeks  old,  and  from  then  on  should  have  the  opportunity  of  eating 
grain  when  they  so  desire.  This  may  be  done  by  the  creep  system  already 
described.  Lambs  at  four  weeks  of  age  will  consume  about  one-eighth 
of  a  pound  of  grain  per  day,  whilst  at  three  months  old  they  will  consume 
from  two-thirds  to  one  pound.  A  mixture  consisting,  by  volume,  of  forty 
parts  sifted  crushed  oats,  fifty  parts  of  bran  and  ten  parts  ground  flax 
makes  a  suitable  ration  for  lambs.  Starchy  foods  should  be  avoided 
in  the  early  stages  when  the  lambs  are  young.  The  l)est  roughage  obtain- 
able should  also  bo  fed,  such  as  alfalfa,  well  cured  prairie  hav  or  oat 
sheaves. 
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METHOD   or   KEKDINO    MATLIIK   SHEEP. 

difficult  to  clem      A?.  JV.^u  *'",'"  *'"'  P''"  "Wch  makes  it  «> 

would  take.    Th^abmty  ortK^^  *?!"  '*""  T^/^T  "'"°"'^*  ^^^^ 

In  brief,  the  feeder  should  always: 

1.  Feed  regularly,  and  at  the  same  time  every  day 

-.  Keep  all  raeks  and  troughs  well  cleaned  out. 

4    kL^IVI  h     '^  ^"'^  r^^"  ^"^^•-  '^•^'^  ««'t  «t  "»  times. 

4.  Keep  the  feeding  ammals  as  quiet  as  possible. 

ft.  l-eed  no  more  than  they  will  clean  up 

b.  Vary  the  diet  as  much  as  possible. 

7.  Fmish  the  fattening  process  ere  marketing. 

KILLING   AND   DRESSING. 

meat  a  v^M„V  V<  ,v  ,t  Z^l  «r"r,°"l      '.h  "[""""  ""  '«""  '"""">'  »' 
condition.  '  ^''    *^"°    "    -^'"""S   '•'"™«'    i"    thin    or   losing 
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Preparation  for  Slaughkr.—^hvv]^  should  alwayn  ho  starved  for  at 
least  twenty-four  hours  before  beinp;  killed.  They  should  he  allowed 
all  the  water  they  will  drink,  hut  no  other  nourishment.  Starvation 
for  this  period  of  time  is  necessary  in  order  to  produce  a  well-drained 
carcass  that  will  also  keep  well.  The  carcass  of  an  animal  killed  when 
the  stomach  is  full  will  decompose  more  rapidly  and  does  not  generally 
possess  as  good  a  flavour.  Animals  about  to  be  killed  should  be  kept 
as  quiet  as  possible  and  any  exercise  or  excitement  just  previous  to  killing 
avoided.  Animals  wliich  have  become  overheated,  tired  or  excited 
just  prior  to  slauRhtcr,  should  be  left  until  they  cool  (iff.  Spencer  states 
that  "A  thirty-six  hour  fast,  plenty  of  water,  and  careful  handling  are 
all  important  in  securing  meat  in  the  best  condition,  either  for  use  or 
curing  purposes." 

The  appliances  necessary  for  slaughtering  should  consist  of  a  thin 
bladed,  pointed  and  extremely  sharp  sticking  knife,  a  flaying  or  skinning 
knife,  a  place  to  hang  the  carcass,  a  gaml)rel  stick  for  each  animal, 
and  some  wooden  skewers. 

The  following  is  taken  from  the  Dominion  Bulletin  on  the  subject: 

Avoiding  the  Woolly  Flavour. — Much  of  the  sheepy  flavour  of  mutton 
comes  from  the  generation  of  gases  in  the  stomach  after  the  sheep  is 
killed.  For  this  reason,  in  addition  to  proper  fasting,  it  should  be  dressed 
as  rapidly  as  possible.  A  platform  six  or  eight  inches  high  is  convenient 
to  work  on,  and  aids  in  keeping  the  carcass  clean.  A  clean  dry  place  is 
necessary  for  neat  work.  Water  or  blood  on  the  wool  makes  it  very  difli- 
cult  to  dress  the  animal  nicely. 

If  the  sheep  is  an  old  one,  it  may  be  stunned  before  bleeding.  If  a 
young  one,  the  same  purpose  is  served  by  dislocating  the  neck  after  cut- 
ting the  throat.  This  is  accomplished  by  putting  one  hand  on  the  top  of 
the  head,  and  the  other  hand  under  the  chin,  giving  a  short  twist  upward. 
Lay  the  sheep  on  its  side  on  the  platform,  with  its  head  hanging  over 
the  end.  Grasp  the  chin  in  the  left  hand  and  stick  a  knife  through  the 
neck  just  back  of  the  jaw.  The  cutting  edge  of  the  knife  should  be  turned 
toward  the  spinal  column  and  the  flesh  cut  to  the  bone.  In  this  way  it 
is  possible  to  avoid  cutting  the  windpipe. 

Skinning  and  Dressing.— In  skinning,  split  the  skin  up  the  back  of  the 
front  legs  from  the  dew  claws  to  a  little  above  the  knees.  Open  the  skin 
over  the  windpipe  from  brisket  to  chin,  starting  it  slightly  on  the  sides  of 
the  neck.  Split  the  skin  over  the  back  of  the  hind  legs  to  the  middle  line 
and  skin  the  buttock.  The  skin  should  also  be  raised  over  the  cod  and 
flanks.  Skin  around  the  hocks  and  down  to  the  hoofs,  cutting  off  the  hind 
feet  at  the  fetlock  joints.  Run  the  knife  between  the  cords  and  bone  on 
the  back  of  the  shins,  and  tie  the  legs  together  just  above  the  hock  until 
after  the  carcass  is  hung  up.  Hang  the  sheep  up  by  the  hind  legs  and 
split  the  skin  along  the  under  middle  line.  Start  at  the  brisket  to  "fist 
oS"  the  skin.  This  is  done  by  grasping  the  edge  of  the  pelt  firmly  in  one 
hand,  pulling  it  up  tightly  and  working  the  other  with  fist  closed  between 
the  pelt  and  the  body.  The  "fisting  off"  should  be  downward  ovt-r  ihe 
forequarters  and  upward  and  backward  over  the  hindquarters  and 
legs.  It  is  unwise  to  pull  down  on  the  skin  over  the  hind  legs,  as  the 
membrane  covering  the  flesh  is  sure  to  be  ruptured  and  an  unsightly 
appearance  given  to  the  carcass.    The  wool  should  always  be  held  away 
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from  tho  hody  rather  than  toward.,  it,  in  order  to  prenerve  the  cov,.ring 
of  thr  n.,.at.  When  th..  jn-lt  has  U-on  looHt-n.-d  over  the  sides  and  2 
U  should  be  strpM  down  over  the  neek  and  cut  off  c bn^  to  th    ea^ 

the'^ne'ck  S*  ""  "  '"'""""■'  "'^'""^  '^""'^  '"''""'^  ^^^  cuttinKthroS 
H.-Kiu    renuivinK   the  entrails  by  cutting  around   the  rectum  and 
ullowniK  It  to  drop  down  inside.    Do  not  split  the 
pelvis.     Open  down  the  »K'lly  line  from  the  cod  to 
the  l)rea.st  hone  and  take  out  the  paunch   and  in- 
te.stme.s,  leuvinR  the  liv.T  attached  to  the  carca.ss. 
It  the  mutton  is  for  home  u.so  split  the  breast  Iwne 
and  remove  the  h.-art,  lungs  and   diaphragm   to- 
•     get  her.     Reach  up  into  the  pelvis  and  pull  out  the 
bladder.     Wipe  all  the  blood  and  dirt  from   the 
carcas.s  with  a  coarse  cloth  wrung  nearly  dry  from 
hot  water.     Double  up  the  front  legs  and  slip  the 
little  cord,  found  by  cutting  into  the  fleshy  part  o." 
the  forearm,  over  the  nnklepoints. 


Cooltng  and  Cutling.-U  is  very  important  that 
the  carca,ss  Ije  cooled  soon  after  slaughtering,  and 
yet  that  it  be  not  allowed  to  freeze.  The  most 
desirable  temperature  for  cooling  meat  is  34  degrees 
to  4()  degrees,  and  an  approach  to  these  tempera- 
tures will  give  good  results. 

In  the  summer  season  it  is  liest  to  dress  the 
animal  in  the  evening,  leaving  the  carca&s  in  the 
open  air  overnight  and  carrjing  it  to  a  cool,  dark 
cellar  before  the  flies  are  out  in  the  morning.  V^ry 
often  a  cool  room  in  the  bam  can  be  used  for  the 
purpose  if  made  dark.  There  should  be  no  fresh 
Pv..r  .wfn..  II  1  11  .  P*'"^'  *"'■'  ^^f""08enc  or  like  substance  around,  how- 
Ta  ;n  d  f  iulS^^  absorbs  such  flavours  readily.  Cooling  fs'  of^" 
lii.ul.  u    ^P"""*  t'>f  carcass  mto  halves  or  even  into  smaller  oiecaa 

les    a  ;iTer'n"°*  ''  ''"'*'  *'^  '^"^^"^^^  ""*"  *»>^  meat"  K  s^ t 
rJ^.-lts  f  ""'"*.  ^   neces.sary  to  prevent  it  from  souring.     For  the  best 

Tt  L  „i.    "       1  *^  ^*'^  '"  carrying  away  foul  odours  and  mould  snores 

ToT'lTw  T  '•"  ^'  '""^^^  '^•^  '^•^P*  '^-^y  fromX  meaT 
knife  U  sLn?n^?;i'-"  ''"♦t'^K  "P  '"^at,  one  should  have  a  short  curved 
cTaver     AnJll  f  ,^'  ^?^  ^  ""y^'  ^  '"^^t  ^^  '^"^  an  eight-inch 

so  Lful      IfTor^''  *f>'  *i'  P'*^"  "f  '^^  '^'^'''''  t>"t  is  no?  nearly 

Wock     A  table  h       '''*'""  °u  ^  ^^'^^  '°«  ^^"  ^^  ^^^  i*  ^'1  «n-''w-'-  for  a 
Diock.    A  table,  however,  can  be  used  in  most  cases. 

Following  h^^r^Jn.';  f  ""'-n    ^'T^'  *^"*  ''''''''  '^'  K''^'"  ^^  ^^e  meat. 

ftnH  .wlo       ^  !f  ^*?  '"^^""^  cookmg.    Cut  to  the  bone  with  the  knife 
and  use  a  saw  rather  than  an  axe  for  cutting  the  Imne. 

breastTcnfnff  */lf    ?''"-"'  l"*°  ^^'^*'«'   *^*^"   ^"^  ^^  t^e  flank   and 

a^'sidHi;    f       !r  »^'    ^'""^^    '^^"'^    *t    the    elbow    joint.      When 

cutting   and  cut    the   saddle   in   one   piece   before   the   carcass   is 
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wplit  into  Imlvc?'.  The  It-R  of  mutton  in  sonu'tinR-n  tut  into  Ntcak,  liut  it 
is  usually  roasted  wholfor  lioilttl.  Tiu'  loin  may  iw  used  for  diopi,  tiifsiiirs 
Mtxg,  cut  piirallt'l  to  the  ril)s,  or  it  may  be  rousted  if  desired.  The  chops 
should  Ik-  cut  "one  rib"  thiek.  If  used  as  an  oven  roust,  joints  in  the 
backbone  shoula  be  cracked  with  a  cleaver  to  lulniit  of  easy  carving  at 
the  table.  Tlie  rack  is  used  in  the  same  way  as  the  loin.  The  joints  in 
the  back  of  the  shoulder  should  be  cracki-d  and  the  ribs  broken  across  the 
middle  on  the  inside,  when  it  may  be  used  us  an  oven  roust  from  a  young 
mutton,  or  us  a  boiling  piece  if  from  un  old  one.  The  breast  and  flank, 
when  trimmed,  are  used  for  stews;  the  neck  and  shank  for  soup  .stock. 

Corning  Mutton. — Mutton  may  be  .succcs.«<fully  corned  by  a  number 
of  methods.  Mutton  may  be  kept  sweet  several  wwks  by  simply  rubbing 
well  with  dry  salt  and  clo.xely  covering.  The  pieces  should  be  turn«'d 
whenever  the  vessi'l  is  uncovered.  Following  are  thre(>  reliable  receipts 
for  corning  mutton  by  the  use  of  pickle: 

1.  Make  a  brine  strong  enough  to  carry  u  iwtato  al)out  half  out.  To 
half  a  barrel  of  brine  add  one  half  jround  of  saltpetre,  if  pure,  less  is  needed. 
In  ten  to  twelve  days  th(>  curing  will  be  complete.  When  cured  it  m;iy  ix- 
kept  in  a  clean,  new  weak  brine. 

2.  To  every  four  gallons  of  water  allow  two  |)ounds  of  brown  sugar 
and  six  jwunds  of  salt;  boil  about  twenty  minutes,  taking  off  the  scum; 
the  next  day  pour  it  on  the  meat  packed  in  the  pickling  tul);  jxjur  off  the 
brine,  boil  and  skim  every  two  months,  adding  three  ounces  brown  cane 
sugar  and  half  a  jwund  common  salt.  Sprinkle  the  meat  with  salt  before 
turning  the  pickle  over  it.  Let  it  entirely  cover  the  meat;  add  four  ounces 
.saltpetre. 

3.  Prepare  a  brine  by  ad<ling  to  each  gallon  of  cold  water  om-  ((uart 
of  rock  salt,  one  ourice  of  saltpetr  eand  four  ounces  of  i)ro\«n  sugar,  as 
long  as  the  salt  remains  undissolved  the  meat  will  tK>  sweet.  If  scum 
ri.ses,  scald  the  liquid  and  skim  well,  adding  more  salt,  saltpetre  and  sugar. 
Each  piece  of  mutton  should  be  well  rubbed  with  salt  before  iM'ing  placed 
in  the  brine.  If  the  weather  is  hot  the  meat  should  be  gashed  to  the  bone 
and  salt  rublwd  in.  The  meat  should  be  kept  immersed  in  the  pickle  by 
means  of  a  weight.  A  canvas  lid  kept  on  the  vessel  is  commendable,  .is 
it  admits  air  and  excludes  flies. 

Spiced  Mutton  //om.x.  -Mutton  hams  are  easily  cured.  As  mutton 
takes  salt  very  readily  care  must  be  taken  not  to  get  the  hams  over-salt. 
Select  the  "leg  of  mutton"  and  cut  off  the  leg  at  tlie  hock.  Some  prefer 
to  remove  the  entire  bone.     The  curing  treatment  is  as  follows: 

Sprinkle  and  rub  in  a  teaspoonful  of  saltpetre;  rub  on  two  teasiujon- 
fuls  equal  parts  ground  allspice  and  cloves;  then  rub  on  brown  sugar, 
about  a  teacup,  then  api)ly  salt.  Turn  and  rub  with  apjilication  every 
second  day  for  three  or  four  weeks.  Meat  thus  cured  is  delicious  boiled 
or  sliced  and  fried. 

CO.VlM()N    .\1LMKNTS    .\ND    D;.SE.\SES. 

Wp?tern  Canada  is  most  fortunatciy  frt-i-  from  the  majority  uf  tiisci.^rs 
which  are  so  destructive  to  sheep,  and  this  immunity  is  worth  more  to  the 
agricultural  public  than  can  be  estimated.  Just  because  this  is  the  case 
at  picsent,  however,  there  is  no  need  for  the  she<'p  farmer  to  think  that 
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Hurh  a  tlmiK  ,,,nnot  hapiH,,.  |)i...aH,.s  whidi,  if  loukr.l  aft.r  in  ti„„. 
woul.l  provr  only  triHinx  matt-Ts  n.ay  .l.-vn^tal,.  a  (lo.-k  if  u..Kl,.,.t-.l  ,....1 
lu-  .•an.ful  sh,.pl...nl  will  ,|u  wHI  t„  k...-,.  u  .l.arp  l.K,k-«„t  for  .,,.1..  fo,.  - 
rot  s  omMH.-worin  or  any  olhrr  of  tl..-  ,l,,..lly  .■nnnirs  of  sl„.,.p.  „«  tlu- 
luct  that  II  .y  arr  not  .onimon  lu-r..  at  pr.Hrnt  i^  no  Kuarant..,.  that  thry 
Hill  no    l„M.jnu-  «,.      I  lur..  is  no  dass  of  farm  anin.al  that  i.  m,  hanl  to 

Oral  with  as  a  su-k  si p  an.l  non.-  less  susroptil,!,.  to  .-urr.     I'n-v.ntion 

of « iH..as..  IS  thr  only  way  to  n.aintain  .  I,..,lthy  tlurk.     Thrn-  an-  a  munU'r 

of  (lis..aM->  ol  «1 p  whirl,.  tlM.;.uh  ,M.A...lr..t  in  th.-  Init..,!  Stat.-  ar..  not 

yet^f..nu.|  ,n  .^askatrlawan.  an.l  on  tl„-  a.rount  Hhm-  will  not  1...  .I.nlt 

If  any  disc-as,.  or  internal  para.Mt,.  which  is  not.  roa.lily  r.TOKnisal.le 
attacks  shcp,  the  owner  shoul.l  at,  one-  get  in  touch  with  a  qua  fi cd 
vctmnarmu  or  wnte,  dcscrihinR  symptoms  to  the  Dominion  Health  o 
Ammals  Branch,  or  the  I),.partm..nt  of  Agriculture,  Inith  at  Uegina. 

In  dealing  with  any  diseaso  th.-  following  precaution^  should  l>o  taken: 

1.  Isolate  the  sick  animal. 

2.  Stop  the  grain  and  root  ration  immeiliately  until  the  cause  is 
defimtely  ascertained.  * 

the  L^T  ^^'''"^K  V'^I^.^'T''^^  ""d  t^*"'  KO  ''«ck  and  work  among 
the  Hock  without  carefully  disinfecting  hands,  etc. 

p      V'P  t-ommoner  disejises  may  be  divided  under  three  h.'adH-Extemal 
Pammtic,  Internal  Parasitic  and  Digestive.    Besides  these,  the^arri 

de^  with    ''"'"""'°"  "       '"*'  ""^""^  ^^"^  *'*'*"""■''  '*'"*''^  ''"°^^'  »'«^^'  *« 

External  Parasites.-lndude  ticks,  lice  and  scab  and  may  all  he  cure<l 
by  dipping  as  described  under  that  head.     Ticks  or  kc-ds  are  well  know^n 

monlT  ^  7.TT,'^  **"'"«*'  '*  '^  "°*  «'^'^*'^""y  ''"««'"  *»'"»  what  is  com^ 
moiUy  called  the  tick,  is  not  in  reality  n  tick  at  all.    The  true  tick  is  known 
BB  the  wood-tick   and  is  larger  and  of  an  entirely  different  shape.     The 
iTn  wf    r/    '"■^'''  ,f  ^^''^^  ''°*'y  ^''^^  »  ™«»t«  head,  and  eight  legs 
brntii  t'r   n  °?°T^d  '^'^  •"^•'^ ''  '-K-  Purselike  grayish  body  Jh^? 
bro^vnish  red  head  and  thorax,  and  six  legs.     The  sheep  louse  is  an  extremely 
minute    red-headed    parasite   about  one-twenty-fifth   of  an  inch  long 
It  IS  ex  remely  irritating  to  sheep  and  seems  worst  on  those  animals  which 
are  in  low  condition      Its  presence  is  indicated  by  extreme  restlessness 
and  irritation  and  the-  infested  animal  may  l^e  seen  biting  at  the  w^T 
so  much  so  that  m  many  cases  large  patches,  entirely  bare  of  fleece,  result' 
A^l?hr    "'7?f  '■'"''^'  "^^^'  '*  •'  '''  ''''■"  *°  ^^'O'd  lousy  ...cks,  if  p^jssible. 
..^H    Tk  ?.      f  ^Tf'^"''  ^'*'  destroyed  by  thorough  dipping,  as  outlined 
under  that  head.     Infested  sheep  will  never  do  well  and  if  neglected,  mly 
become  so  emanated  as  to  die  from  the  effects  of  the«-  parasites       S 
farm  flocks  should  be  well  dipped  at  least  once  a  year,  and  preferably  twice. 
Scafc.-C'aused  by  a  minute  parasite  hardly  visible  to  the  naked  eye 
Ihis  disease  is  extremely  contagious  and  is  greatly  to  b(>  dreaded      It 
generally  shows  itself  along  the  sides  or  on  the  back  of  the  head  and  neck 
extending  from  there  in  the  advanced  .tng..  to  the  back  and  rump.     The 
fleece  has  a  rough  brok.-n  look  and  the  animals  are  restless,  biting  and 
scratching  themselves  and  showing  general  uneasiness.    The  character- 
istic appearance  of  this  disease  is  primarily  shown  in  the  form  of  whitish 
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or  ytllowinh  piinplirt  wliiil!  iinn-aM'  in  uuinlxT  and,  Jis  thf  iUwum-  pro- 
gn'SMiH,  i'XikIc  a  KlutinuiiH  fluid  whicli  drivt  iirtd  fomir<  a  ^cali  on  th*-  Mix 
undtT  whicli  tli<-  pumsitcM  livt-  and  multiply,  Infected  Horka  >>  ' 
Ih'  strictly  isolated.  Slicdn  and  |M'n«  sliuuld  Im'  thorounhly  dcanw 
dittinfcctcd  and  (Iichc,  tonitlicr  with  infected  panturc!*,  -"Iiould  1^'  k-i 
unweupied  aw  long  ax  |)ON«ihle,  a*  they  will  retain  infection  for  several 
monthM. 

The  remeiiy  coatistr  i  dipping  thi-  sheep  twice,  with  un  interv:d  of 
ten  days  U'twcen  tlu'  two  operutionn,  as  the  hrst  di{)pinK  will  not  kill  the 
pggH.  The  dip  should  Iw  nnich  stronger  than  that  u^ed  for  onlinary 
parasites,  and  there  are  generally  sin-cial  direction-^  for  this  disease  on 
ran  or  package  which  should  Im'  followed. 

Internal  Ai/d.si/e.s.  -  These  are  comparatively  unknown  in  the  west 
and  include  Parasitic  Bronchitis,  Liv<T  Fluke,  Nos<'worm,  .Sturdy  or 
Cdd,  TaiH'Worm,  Roundworm  and  Stonuicliworm.  Of  thes«'  the  Nose- 
worm  is  (lerhaps  the  only  one  with  which  the  farmer  will  Ik-  much  concerned. 
The  symptoms  and  treatment  of  the  others  may  Ik;  obtain(><l  from  any 
standard  work  on  sheep,  such  !is  Wing's  "Sheep  Farming  in  .America," 
HarjM-r's  "Manual  of  Farm  .\nimals."  ("raig's  "Sheep  Farming,"  or 
an  instructive  l)ooklet  issue<l  hy  the  \Vm.  ("ooiht  &  Nephews  Co., 
Chicago. 

The  Noaewartn  is  in  reality  the  larvae  of  the  gad  Hy  (Oestrim  ovis) 
which  lays  its  eggs  on  the  <'dge  of  the  sheep's  nostrils,  whence  the  larvie 
find  their  way  into  th<'  nasal  passages.  The  fly  apjK'ars  in  June  and  July. 
The  sheep  are  greatly  excited  when  attacked  and  huddh-  together  in  some 
dry  du.sty  place,  with  their  noses  to  the  ground.  There  is  generally  a 
profuse  discharge  from  the  affected  nostril  and  frequent  sneezing.  Sheep 
will  not  feed  well  when  infected  with  this  parasite.  The  treatment  is 
largely  preventive.  .\  darkened  shed  to  lie  in  during  the  hottest  jM-riod 
of  the  day,  or  smearing  the  noses  with  a  mixture  of  tar  and  fish  oil  or  tar 
alone  are  all  recommended,  as  also  is  the  spreading  of  slaked  lime  Keside 
the  feeding  troughs,  and  in  the  sheep  sheds. 

Digestive  Troiiblen. — It  is  a  well-known  fact  amongst  shepherds 
that  a  large  number  of  the  ailments  and  disea.ses  which  affect  sheep  are 
due  to,  or  aggravated  hy,  heavy  feeding  or  the  feeding  of  unsuitable 
material.     For  this  reascjn  it  is  advisable  to  feed  a  sick  animal  very  lightly. 

Bloat  or  Hoven  is  probably  the  most  common  of  this  class  and  is 
cause«l  by  the  rapid  fermentation  in  the  stomach  of  very  succulent  grwn 
food,  especially  when  that  food  has  Inen  greedily  eaten  after  being  wet 
by  dew,  rain  or  frost.  This  fermentation  jjrodur-es  gas  in  such  quantities 
a.s  to  distend  greatly  the  first  stomach  cau.sing  it  to  i)ress  up  on  the  dia- 
phragm, and  thus  interfere  with  the  breathing  of  the  animal.  In  the 
milder  cases,  or  in  the  earlier  stages,  a  drencli  of  (umi  three  to  four 
tablesptKnifuls  of  linseed  oil.  together  with  a  teaspoonful  of  ammonia 
water  or  turpentine  may  be  administered.  Cold  watci  oured  ufxin 
the  distended  paunch  will  also  help.  Some  shepherds  tie  a  piece  of  wood 
about  the  thickness  of  a  fork  handle  in  iM-tween  the  jaws.  In  s<'vere 
easv^,  howt-ver,  if  is  sonntinics  nccrs,<ary  to  rciea.^*  the  >£a.->  by  making 
an  incision  in  the  paunch.  The  .safest  methixl  of  doing  this  is  by  mean.s 
of  a  trocar  and  canula,  but  in  the  ab.si-nce  ot  these,  a  small  bladed  knife 
may  be  used.     The  incision  should  be  made  on  the  left  side  in  the  centre 
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operation,  and  sLa  JwithTr  to  n^pel  i^--^^''^- disinfected  aft'er  the 

t:.d^ri!'S;;;Sr;^^;t:!j'ZSt ''-  ''r^^'  ^^-  --'-t 

sue  .-onstipation.     Thi.s  m^^  1  .   "mod  ,  d  bv'dr''/"  ""T'''^^'  ''•^'  ^^'■^«- 
from  four  to  six  ounces  of  Kpsom  3  ,   H   '  ,^''\"';'""K  <»"'  »nimal  with 

which  a  dessert-spoonful  of  t^mmo  ^it  ri'l '"  'i'  r'^'"  '""^  *« 
••ascs  the  affected  •inim«l  n,..     .  •      .        ^^"  a^^ded.    In  severe 

t»u'  feet  apart.  raiJ^ttddoC'"'"-  ''T'i"^  '^«^'^'  ^^P^-S 
theaMomen.  I'Vom  ths  hatt  k  ZentTe^/n ''  '""'^  ^"^  ^^^^»^'»« 
In  stubborn  cases.  a„  injection  of  l«n^  ^  ^  ^^^  "'*™^  °^  "stretches.'' 
effect  a  cure.  ^      '""  "^  """^  «"^  ^^«™  water  will  nearly  always 

amlmt'gtrer^Hvte^re'S^^^^^  "^  '"'^ture  animals, 

of  foo<l  fed,  and  by  an  ever-present  sS  u  '  r"*"*'*^'  '^"^  quality 

i;  Kenerally  attributable  to  overf^  ^S  Ih^e     '     '"  i*^™'^'  ^'^'^  ^''^"^^ 
from  scours  should  receive  the  S«f  •       ]       ^T'     ^-'''°*'«   suffering 

One  teasp.mful  of  li„3eed\Vatl  SiXVoHssS^fXr ^^^^^^^ 
is  a  Sn^l^'^^f^  -^^  inflammation  of  the  udder, 
and  as  the  disease  advanc,"    discolourTrln?''     """"''  '^""^'^  '"^'^  ^ard 
ance.     The  teats  also  becomTS    Zi''i'llf''''"^^  ".''""'^^  '''^^'- 
or  mixed  with  blood  and  later  change,  tn        1    r"'"^"^  ''*'''°'n'"«  ^^tery 
is  largely  due  to  overfed  ^^^1  del ^  ^"""vk^  '?-''  P"*''     ^he  disease 
eh.:i;  in  fact,  anv  cmiTe  whi,^  wi  l  n^^^^       ''^^''  ^'^  '»j"'-y  o-"  a  sudden 
or  stimulate  baclerkl  g^o^^  '^  ZuZ  '""T«*'""  T'^  inflammation 
be  isolated  at  once  and ^wshould  ^  taken  t   ^^r*"'  "n'™'^i«  should 
ewes.     Milk  the  udder  freo  lenf^v  1 J  .    *!      °  J*""""'  infection  of  other 
with  hot  bran.     The  uddXTuld  Sn^^d   .^fl^  ^''  ''"'''  «■•  P""'*'- 
much  fluid  milked  out   as  Z  fble      T^^^^^^ 

made  of  gum  camphor  an.l  Madonna  LciTS'^^'T  °f.  '''"  "'"^"'^nt 
make  this,  melt  two  tablespo<Tnnds  of  .1  /'  "'^  .'^neficial.    To 

pmt  of  fresh  melted  lard    tZtli^r  fjth  "^        ""'^  '"'"^  '"  ^^^'^  « 

belladonna.     The  lambs  musf  b        "^^'^  "fe  oun^e  of  fluid  extract  of 

receive  no  grain  unTr  a^  on   dcrT       p'""'  *^  '^^*''  ''^^  «»>ould 
after  lambing  s..mexpec5;>re;:rt"-:disS:r  '""^  ^""  ''^^'y  '^' 

of  ^'i^^":^':c^n:;''c;t:?^';E     ^^'^i^'  «'r  «"^  -"-^« 

neck.  VVh..n.  this  di.sease  -ittaeksTL  \  ^"".'*'""  ''^  ♦^*"  *>''«d  and 
do<-s  in  certain  localS  and  utl  " trt  Un"''  'hv'''  '^"^  '*  ^--^^"^"^'y 
eauses  great  mortaiitv.     The  swemn/nl  •"""^.tions,   it  sometimes 

prevents  breathing  ahoge  her  o?sc?1nwr'  ""  .^f *•.  ^'"dpipe  and  either 
If  breathing  is  once  we7s  art''d  Ld    t  m  "'  "  '^'"^  '"  ^^"^  ^'«'th. 

outgrow  this  as  it  matures  Tho^r  ^  ™"V'  '••^^♦''•^''  **  «^"  Kenerally 
in  quantity  of  eerS'lli^;,,  JJ^^^- j^^^  ^ -^^  *«  the  presenci 

eertain  farms,  but  owl^ff- E^-!::;:- r ,St  tS^I^ 
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tliiit  wliore  L'wt's  which  have  Ixt-n  accustomed  to  scanty  IVt'd  are  put  on  ricli 
diet,  there  is  a  greater  tendency  towards  goitre.  Lack  of  exercise  and  the 
feeding  of  too  large  a  proportion  of  oily  or  starchy  foods  have  also  been 
given  as  the  cause.  One  farmer  ascril)ed  it  to  the  feeding  of  screenings 
containing  a  large  quantity  of  pigweed.  \Vhatever  the  cause,  there  is 
no  doubt  that  range  ewes  which  have  been  placed  on  farms,  fed  heavilv 
and  given  little  exercise,  have  a  larger  percentage  of  goitred  lambs  than 
any  other  class  of  sheep. 

Little  can  be  done  except  to  assist  the  newly  born  lamb  to  breathe 
by  cleansing  mouth  and  nostrils  and  blowing  down  the  latter  to  start 
respiration.  Where  lambs  live  over  two  days  or  so  there  is  little  danger 
of  death  from  this  cause.  If  the  swelling  remains  large,  the  place  should 
be  clipped  and  painted  three  or  four  times  a  week  with  tincture  of  iodine. 

Troubles  of  Urinary  Organs.— In  fattening  wethers  or  with  rams  in 
high  condition,  we  sometimes  find  that  the  urethra  or  urinary  canal  becomes 
choked  with  a  sedimentarj'  deposit.  The  end  of  this  canal,  consisting 
of  the  peculiar  vermiform  appendage  of  the  male  sheep,  which  has  an 
extremely  small  orifiv.u,  ofTers  easy  obstruction  to  the  nassage  of  urine. 
The  symptoms  are  those  of  retention  of  urine  and  au  examination  is 
then  necessary.  The  parts  should  be  fomented  with  hot  water  and  a 
dose  consisting  of  one  r  n  of  carbonate  of  potash  dissolved  in  water 
should  be  given  three  tii  c-^  a  day.  If  the  sediment  cannot  be  passed, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  remove  it  by  operation.  In  wethers  the  vermiform 
appendage  may  be  entirely  removed.  In  rams  this  should  only  be  done 
as  a  last  resort,  as  this  part  of  the  anatomy  is  supposedly  necessarv  if  the 
animal  is  to  be  used  for  breeding  purposes. 

Foot  Rot. — This  is  very  rare  in  the  west,  and  is  generally  a  result 
of  neglect  on  the  part  of  the  shepherd.  If  the  animals  are  not  on  pa.sture 
hard  enough  to  wear  their  feet  down,  they  should  be  trimmed  frequently 
enough  to  keep  them  in  order.  If  not,  the  horn  grows  long  on  the  outer 
edges  and  gradually  breaks  and  bends  under  the  sole  of  the  foot.  Dirt 
and  grit  find  a  It.dgment,  and  sore  feet  first,  and  then  foot-rot,  is  the  result. 
Keep  the  feet  trimmed  level  and  if  an  animal  gets  sore  apply  butter  of 
antimony  (antimony  trichloride)  or  a  mixture  of  powdered  bluestone  and 
calomel.  In  heavy  clay  land,  sheep  sometimes  ))ecome  sore  on  account 
of  the  clay  gathering  in  the  cleft  of  the  foot,  and  drying  and  hardening 
there.  This  should  Ik>  watched  and  is  easily  remedietl.  If  a  large  numlMT 
are  sore,  it  may  \m  advisable  to  spread  slaketl  lime  where  the  animals  will 
have  to  walk  through  it.  \  narrow  passage  to  and  from  the  shed  will 
answer  well  for  this  purpose. 

Such  ailments  as  choking,  running  at  the  nose,  lameness,  wounds, 
etc..  are  largely  due  to  mechanical  causes  already  «lealt  with,  luid  will 
need  no  further  reference. 

Drenching  Sheep.— In  administering  fluid  medicines  to  sheep,  the 
following  procedure  is  advisable.  Pour  the  medicine  into  a  long,  slender- 
necked  Iwttle  by  means  of  a  funnel,  which,  at  a  pinch,  may  be  made  of 
several  ply  of  stiff  paper.  Back  the  r^hfcp  into  a  comer  of  the  shed  or 
pen.  Straddle  it  ami,  placing  the  left  hand  under  the  lower  jaw,  raise 
the  mouth  just  enougl.  to  bt  the  medicine  run  down  the  throat.  Insert 
the  neck  of  the  Iwttle  at  one  side  of  the  mouth  and  pour  gradually,  a  little 
at  a  time,  never  jwuring  in  more  than  the  animal  can  swallow  e!v«ilv. 
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PASTIKK.    Kf)(»TS    AND    KI)I>I>K1{    <|((i|-. 


As  statfd  elsewiiiTo  in  tJiis  bulletin,  siiitahh-  jjniss  i)astu!v  i<  isMiiti;'.! 
to  the  highest  success  in  sheep  husbandry,  and  tlie  additiuii  o'  root^ 
and  fodder  phmts  to  the  ration  througliout  the  winter  season  i-^  of  maierial 
assistance. 

Permanent  Fmture.—l'or  a  permanent  pasture,  l)ronie  p^ni<^  n.- 
Kentucky  blue  grass,  with  bromo,  in  the  proportion  of  one  \)r.nvd  oi' 
blue  grass  to  three  imunds  of  brorae,  will  give  excellent  results.  Urcnie 
is  our  only  cultivated  grass  having  a  growing  period  extending  ovi  r  flu- 
entire  summer.  Other  gra-sses  niiike  a  good  growth  in  the  sjj.-iixj:,  h;it 
once  dry  weather  sets  in  they  tend  to  produce  seed,  and  after  ihai  will 
furnish  little  pasture  until  the  following  spring.  Rronie  gra<s,  however, 
comes  uj)  afresh  after  every  rain.  When  it  i.s  mixed  with  a  small  amount 
of  Kentucky  blue  gra.ss,  a  dease  growih  particularly  suited  foi'  sheep  is 
produced.  Ten  pounds  of  bromc  or  between  eight  and  ten  poi'ntls  of 
the  mixture  should  be  sown  on  an  acre.  The  best  results  are  obtaine<l 
wiien  the  grass  seed  is  sown  about  May  24,  without  a  nurse  crop  on  land 
which  has  iK-en  carefully  summerfallowed  the  previous  year.  The  seed 
may  be  sown  with  a  wheelbarrow  seeder,  or  mi.xed  with  a  quantity  of  crushed 
barley  or  oats  to  give  it  bulk  and  sown  with  an  ordinary  grain  drill.  The 
grass  should  bi;  mown  once  or  twice  during  the  growing  s;'ason  to  k -ep 
down  weeds,  and  not  used  for  either  hay  or  pasture  until  the  following 
year.  If  it  is  decided  to  seed  down  with  a  nurse  crop,  barley  will  be  found 
very  satisfactory  as  it  u.ses  less  moisture  than  other  cereals  and,  ripering 
early,  it  can  be  harv(>sted,  anil  the  grass  will  have  a  chance  to  form  a  got>d 
mat  bi'fore  winter  sets  in. 

Alfalfa  makes  first  class  pasture  and  as  a  winter  forage  it  is  unexcelled. 
This  crop  is  now  being  successfully  grown  in  almost  every  part  of  the 
province  and  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  seed  is  very  high  priced, 
every  sheej)  owner  should  include  it  as  on(>  of  his  crops.  Owing  to  the 
expoase  of  seeding,  it  shouUl  only  1k<  seeded  in  places  where  it  can  1m>  left 
in  possession  of  the  soil  for  six  or  eight  years.  Some  northern  grown 
strain,  such  as  (Irimm  or  Montana,  should  be  selected.  Sow  early  in 
May  on  land  which  has  been  well  fallowetl  the  previous  y(-ar,  in;tting  on 
alH)Ut  ten  pounds  of  seed  j)er  acre;  use  no  nurse  crop. 

If  alfalfa  has  not  \H-vn  grown  on  the  land  i)revioiisly,  a  top  tlressing 
(»f  soil  from  an  old  alfalfa  field  should  ')«•  scattered  over  t!ie  land  to  introduce 
the  alfalfa  bacteria,  the  jiresi-nci'  of  which  is  esseiitial  to  sucess  with 
this  crop.  .Vliout  one  hundred  pounds  of  soil  per  acre  will  \k>  suflii  lent. 
It  shoulil  be  taken  directly  from  th.  old  field  to  the  new,  scaticn d  over 
the  la!id  ai>d  harrow((l  in  at  once.  This  should  be  (lon(<  inuii; diately 
after  I  he  alfalfa  is  sown.  During  thi-  fir^t  summer  u  c  the  mower  to  keep 
down  weed;,  but  do  I'ot  cut  or  pasture  after  August  1",  m)  dial  this  will 
1m-  a  goo<l  covering  on  the  ground  to  hold  snow  and  protect  the  roots 
(luring  the  winter.  .\ft'.>r  the  first  year  it  may  Im'  us-d  for  either  hay 
or  pasture,  but  slunihl  never  1m'  jiastiind  lat(  in  the  fall.  When  intended 
for  hay,  the  hr>t  cutting  shouhl  1m-  made  st-.ortly  aft(-r  tin-  first  bloom 
ap:ears,  nnfl  t!:*-  sceopt!  cuttir.j;  riiutsld  tui  he  made  later  than  August 
iO.  If  the  growing  of  alfalfa  is  eontemiUated,  send  to  the  College  of 
-Vgriculture.  Saskat<Mii>,  or  io  the  Department  of  .Vgricultun-,  Hegina. 
for  a  copy  of  toe  .■\lfjdia  Mullelin. 
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In  foedinK  alfalfa  hay.  it  is  advisable  to  give  the  sheep  somt>  other 
roughage  sueh  as  oat  straw,  besides  tJ.e  alfalfa,  for  if  fed  alone  it  is  more 
fattening  than  is  desirable,  particularly  for  breeding  ewes. 

Rape.~ln  addition  to  grass,  some  succulent  pastun-  such  as  rape 
18  required,  particularly  if  the  shn-p  are  feeding  on  the  nativ..  prairi- 
grasses,  as  these  l)ecom(>  very  short  and  dry  by  the  latter  pjirt  of  August. 
A  few  acres  seeded  to  this  crop  will  yield  an  immense  amount  of  feed 
and  will  prove  of  great  Inmefit  to  the  flock.  Rajx.  mav  be  sown  either 
broadcast  or  in  drills,  but  should  U-  put  on  strong,  cl.-an  land  The 
|)est  results  will  be  ol)tamid)le,  when  labour  is  available  for  inter-tillage 
If  the  rape  is  sown  in  tlrills  about  thirty  inches  apart  and  fre(uient  cultiva- 
tion given  during  the  early  growing  p<Tiod.  Two  iwunds  of  swd  per 
acre  is  sufKcient  if  sown  in  drills.  l)ut  thn-e  jwunds  will  be  refiuired  if 
seeded  broadcast.  Ab.out  May  1.5.  is  the  mo.t  opportune  time  to  sow 
and  Dwarf  I'ksex  is  one  of  the  In-st  variety's.  Uap«>  should  Im-  fit  to  use 
as  pa.sture  in  two  months  from  seeding. 

Oats  and  Pen.s.—A  mixture  of  two-thirds  peas  and  one-third  oats 
IS  also  often  used  for  this  punwse.  The  sheep  should  be  turned  into 
this  when  the  crop  is  from  eight  to  ten  inches  high.  With  all  soft  pastures 
there  is  danger  of  l)loating  if  the  sheep  liave  access  to  it  while  verv  hungrv 
or  when  it  i.s  wet  with  dew  or  rain. 

Roots.— Ijind  summerfallowed  the  previous  year  and  top-tiressed 
with  a  heavy  coating  of  well  rotted  manure  should  Ik'  provided  for  root 
crops.  Turnips,  mangels  and  sugar  Iwets  may  l)e  grown  on  the  level, 
or  the  land  may  Ik-  ridged  up  and  the  seed  sown  on  the  ridges.  Ridging 
entails  a  little  more  work,  but  the  crop  is  more  easilv  thinn.>d  out  and 
kept  clean.  Harvesting  is  also  easier.  .><eeding  shoukl  be  done  about  the 
end  of  May.  Two  pounds  per  acre  of  turnip  seed  will  l)e  re(,uired,  while 
for  sugar  lieets  and  mangels  from  five  to  .seven  pounds  will  W'  needed. 
The  following  varieties  have  proven  themselves  particularlv  adapted  to 
Saskatchewan  conditions. 

Turnips:  Perfection  Swede,  Imperial  Purple  Top,  Hall's  West  bury. 
Sugar  Ijeets:  Vilmorin's  Improved,  French  Verv  Rich. 
Mangels:  Yellow  (;iol)e.   Half  Sugar  White,   (liant   Yellow   Inter- 
mediate. 

Fretjuent  cultivation  during  the  growing  season  is  recjuired  to  keep 
down  weeds  and  to  maintain  a  dust  mulch  to  prevent  eva|>oration. 

When  the  young  plants  are  about  four  inches  high  thev  should 
lx>  thinned  out  with  a  hoe,  so  that  each  plant  left  will  have  six  or  eight 
inches  space  in  the  row. 

\'arious  ni«'tliO(ls  are  employed  to  harvest  the  root  crop.  When 
slight  damage  to  the  roots  is  not  considered  important,  a  common  practice 
IS  to  remove  the  tops  with  a  hoc  and  then  plough  down  the  rows,  throwing 
tlie  earth  away  from  th<'  roots.  Next,  an  ordinary  spike  tooth  or  diamond 
harrow  may  Im-  inverte.1  and  the  roots  harrowed'  loose,  when  they  can  l)e 
gathered  into  wagons  and  drawn  to  the  root  cellar. 

Carrots.— CarroU  require  similar  .^oil  and  eultivatiuti  to  other  roots, 
but  do  l)est  when  sown  on  the  level.  The  rows  mav  Ik'  closer  together 
than  turnips  or  mangels,  :ind  in  thinning,  only  thre<' or  four  inches  need 
be  allowed  for  each  plant. 
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The  following  varieties  have  Incn  tried  out  in  the  w«"st  und  will 
give  ijOod  results: 

Ontario  Champion,  '.mprov( d  Short  White,  Half  Long  Chantenay. 

Ro'yr  HousF. 

As  previously  stated,  the  feeding  of  roots,  turnips,  sugar  beets, 
mangels  or  carrots,  to  breeding  ewes  for  a  short  time  previous  to,  and 
following  lambing,  is  highly  advisable,  jmd  beneficial  results  attend  the 
use  of  roots  for  ordinary  feeding  and  fattening  purposes.  Where  roots 
are  to  be  used  for  these  purposes,  it  is  essential  that  the  farmer  have  a 
suitable  root  house.  The  writer  is  of  the  opinion  that  under  average 
■prairie  conditions  this  can  best  \ie  provided  by  constructing  an  under- 
ground root  cellar  beneath  the  sheep  bam  or  other  conveniently  situated 
building. 

In  most  cases  it  is  advisaiJe,  in  order  to  prevent  freezing,  that  the 
walls  of  the  cellar  be  two  or  three  feet  inside  the  foundation.  When 
possible,  the  floor  and  walls  of  the  cellar  should  be  built  of  concrete  and 
care  should  always  be  taken  to  carry  the  walls  up  tight  to  the  ceiling  of 
the  cellar,  and  otherwise  to  oliserve  every  precaution  to  exclude  frost. 
This  space  between  cellar  walls  and  the  out-r  foundation  should  be 
completely  filled  up  with  earth. 

For  convenience  in  filling  the  cellAr,  it  is  advisable  to  have  a  door 
or  chute  opening  outside  the  i)en,  and  for  feeding,  a  trap  door  with  stairs 
leading  down  into  the  cellar  should  be  located  in  the  feed  pa.ssage.  The 
outside  opening  should  be  provided  with  close  fitting  double  doors.  After 
filiing  the  cellar  thcee  should  l)e  shut  and  the  space  between  them  stuffed 
with  straw  or  some  other  non-conducting  substance. 

Provision  should  be  made  to  ensure  free  circulation  of  air  among 
the  stored  i  jots.  This  can  be  accomplished  by  putting  in  a  false  floor  and 
walls  of  slats,  so  as  to  leave  an  air  space  all  around  the  roots.  The  floor 
should  be  made  of  2  x  4  material,  laid  on  the  flat,  IJ^  inches  apart,  and 
nailed  on  2  x  4  set  on  edge,  the  latter  resting  on  the  cement  floor.  For  the 
false  walls  2  x  4's  should  be  set  in  the  concrete  when  the  walls  are  being 
built,  so  that  they  will  sit  out  two  or  three  inches  from  the  wall.  On  these 
narrow  inch  lumber  can  lie  nailed,  an  inch  or  so  of  space  being  left  between 
the  hoards.  The  false  floor  should  be  made  in  sections  so  that  when  the 
cellar  is  empty  the  sections  can  be  rai.sed  and  the  floor  properly  cleansed. 
Ventilating  shafts  leading  up  through  the  roof,  nd  provided  with  dampers 
to  regulate  the  size  of  the  opening,  should  be  installed. 

A  root  cellar  fifteen  feet  wide,  twenty-five  feet  long,  and  eight  feet 
deep  should  hold  upwards  of  two  thousand  bushels  of  roots. 


PORTABLE   HURDLES. 


With  regard  to  portable  hurdles  the  following  extract  from  the  Nor' 
Went  Farmer  of  February  5,  1013,  gives  all  information  necessary: 

"To  get  the  greatest  amount  of  feed  from  small  areas  of  alfalfa, 
clover,  rape,  peas,  etc.,  it  is  necessary  to  divide  them,  keeping  stock 
confined  t«  a  portion  of  the  field  while  the  balance  continues  to  grow. 
In  such  cases  a  portable  fence  of  some  kind  is  both  handy  and  valuable. 
LumlKT  in  many  sections  is  high-priced,  yet  to  obtain  a  fence  that  will  be 
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!ll^*;   fiu'I^  Tu^  ''".f  ''*'*'"«'   *^^  ^^'^  ^^y''^^  published  herewith 
seem  to  fill  the  bill  as  well  as  any. 

"Figure  1  sliows  one  panel  of  a  very  convenient  fence.     It  is  lieht  in 
weight   yet  strong  enough  to  hold  hogs  of  any  age.     This  fence  may  be 
made  of  any  well  se^oned  lumber,  but  fir,  pine  or  spruce  one  inch  thick 
is  recommended.    The  uprights  for  the  panel  are  two  feet,  ten  inches 
high,  which  represents  the  exact  height  of  the  fence.    Beginning  at  the 
bottom  a  board  SIX  inches  wide  and  twelve  feet  long  is  nailed  to  the  up- 
rights three  mches  from  the  ground.     The  same  length  of  board  three 
inches  wide  is  then  nailed  to  the  top  to  hold  the  uprights  in  place.     The 
two  centre  boards  are  each  twelve  feet  long,  the  lower  one  being  five  inches 
wide  and  the  upper  one  four  inches  wide.    These  two  boards  are  nailed 
about  eight  inches  to  one  side,  and  as  seen  in  the  illustration,  a  piece 
of  board  twenty-six  and  a  half  inches  is  naUed  to  the  extended  ends.     The 
braces  meeting  in  the  centre  of  the  panel  are  six  feet  long  and  four  inches 
i.rr       "Pngnts  on  each  end  must  be  four  inches  apart. 
Thepanels  are  attached  to  each  other  in  snake  fence  fashion,  and 
the  fence  ma,y  be  extended  to  any  length  and  in  any  direction.     The  twenty- 
six  and  a  half  inch  piece  on  one  panel  locks  into  the  twenty-two  inch  open- 
ing m  the  adjoining  panel,  and  forms  a  splice  which  cannot  be  unlocked 
by  the  hogs  themselves,  and  requires  some  engineering  on  the  part  of  the 
man  who  attempts  to  take  this  fence  apart.    The  fitting  together  of  these 
panels  is  very  simple  when  it  has  once  been  done. 

"The  bill  of  material  for  a  single  panel,  all  one  inchlumbe       osfoUows: 
1  piece  6  inches  wide,  12  feet  long. 
1  piece  5  inches  wide,  12  feet  long. 

1  piece  4  inches  wide,  12  feet  long. 

3  pieces  4  inches  wide,  2  feet,  10  inches  long. 

2  pieces  4  inches  wide,  6  feet  long. 

1  piece  4  inches  wide,  2  feet,  2J^  inches  long. 
1  piece  3  inches  wide,  12  feet  long. 

"This  makes  a  total  of  twenty-five  square  feet  of  lumber  in  each 
panel.  To  fence  an  acre  it  will  require  seventy  panels,  twelve  feet  long, 
making  a  total  of  1,750  square  feet  of  Imnber,  providing  the  fence  r^ 
straight.  The  fact  that  the  fence  is  crooked  wUl  make  it  necessary  to  have 
four  extra  panels^  which  makes  a  total  of  1,850  square  feet  of  lumber  to 
fence  an  acre.  This  panel  may  also  be  made  sixteen  feet  long  and  three 
feet  or  three  feet,  six  inches  high,  and  this  size  gives  good  satisfaction 
when  used  in  connection  with  sheep.  These  panels  are  also  very  useful 
in  dividing  the  sheep  pen  into  separate  pens. 

"In  calculating  the  cost  of  fencing  an  acre  the  price  of  lumber  will 
be  according  to  the  location  of  the  buyer. 

"Figure  2  shows  another  form  of  portable  fence  for  hogs  or  sheep 
which  has  the  advantage  of  being  easily  put  together  and  which  is  built 
m  a  straight  line.  It  requires  the  additional  triangle  section  which  serves 
as  the  connection  between  each  section  of  the  fence.  The  dimensions 
of  this  triangle  are  given  in  the  illustration.  The  figures  3x2  denote  that 
the  grooves  immediately  below  them  are  three  inches  deep  and  two  inches 
wide,  which  allows  the  two  adjoining  panels  to  fit  in  the  one  groove  The 
panel  proper  is  twelve  feet  long.  With  the  exception  of  the  bottom  "board 
which  18  SIX  inches  wide,  the  balance  of  the  lumber  may  be  four  inches  wide 
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Tht'  second  top  board  is  four  inches  short  on  each  end  to  allow  the 
tnanRle  to  fit  on  the  end  of  the  panel.  Accor.ling  to  th.-  illustration  this 
fence  will  stand  t lire.-  inches  from  the  ground.  This  fence  requires  wiring 
hooking  or  naihnR  at  the  corners.  Th..  bill  for  material  for  one  panel  of 
this  fence  is  as  follows: 

1  piece  6  inches  wide,  12  feet  long. 

2  pieces  4  inches  wide,  12  feet  long. 

1  piece  4  inches  wide,  11  feet,  4  inches  long. 

3  pieces  4  inches  wide.  3  feet,  2  inches  long. 

2  pieces  4  inches  wide,  4  feet  long. 

1  piece  6  inches  wide,  3  feet,  6  inches  long. 

;'This  makes  a  total  of  twenty-.ix  square  fe«-t  per  panel,  and  us  it 
requires  seventy  panels  to  fence  an  acre,  a  total  of  1.820  square  feet  of 
lumi)er  would  })e  recjuirtnl." 

HOUSING. 

In  Sa.skatchewan,  no  elalwrate  building  is  nece».sary  for  shwp   pro- 
vided the  feet  and  fleece  are  kept  dry.     An  int-xiM-nsive  shed,  40  x  20  feet, 
will  accommodate  fifty  breeding  ewesan.l  may  be  used  as  winter  quarters 
lambing  pen  and  summer  sh.>d.     The  shed  should  be  built  on  the  highest' 
driest  .spot  available  and  need  not  be  of  heavy  const  ruction -2  x  4  inch 
studding  with  two  feet  centres  and  eight  feet  long,  will  give  amr>le  height. 
For  a    least  six  feet  high  on  the  walls,  half  inch  lumber  should  be  applied 
ami  then  tar  or  good  building  paper  and  shiplap  outside  will  mak.'  a  first 
cla.s.s  sheep  hed.    It  can  be  built  with  or  without  a  small  loft,  but  is  warmer 
m  winter  and  cooler  in  summer  with  such  an  addition,  besides  In-iiig  more 
convenient  for  feeding  purposes.     If  a  full  sized   loft  is  planned,  iwsts 
consisting  of  built-up  4x6  may  be  place.l  down  the  centre  to  support  the 
joLsts,  and  one  ventilation  shaft  two  fe(>t  .square  should  l)e  put  through 
to  the  ndge  pole  for  every  400  .scjuare  feet  of  shed.     The  illustration 
shows  an  mexpensive  sheep  shed  without  a  h.ft.     The  door  must  be  wide 
in  order  to  prev.  nt  crowding.     This  one  is  twelve  feet  wide  and  is  situated 
in  the  south-east  corner;  this  leaves  the  west  end  for  lambing  purposes 
without  any  direct  draught.     A  sliding  half  door  twelve  feet  long  and  three 
feet  high  IS  provided.     This  runs  with  iron  U  loops  on  a  circular  or  square 
cut  iron  rod  which  joints  at  the  west  dooriMM,  and  when  the  door  is  open 
olds  back  and  lic-s  along  the  top  of  thc>  half  d(K)r.     When  it  is  desirable 
to  shut  the  door  the  rod  is  droppe<l  into  an  iron  hook  made  to  receive  it 
on  the  west  door  post  and  the  door  is  then  slid  along  shut.     The  joint  hinge 
may  simply  consist  of  a  large  wooti  screw,  worked  through  a  hole  in  the 
^od  and  not  .scr^ved  quite  home.     The  shed  may  also  be  built  without  the 
half  door,  !)ut  the  latter  is  a  decided  advantage  in  cold,  stormv  weather 
and  prevents  floor  draughts.     Besides  this,  it  is  handv  to  keep  the  sheep 
out  when  the  racks  and  troughs  arc  In-ing  filled.     The 'top  half  of  the  tloor 
IS  ahcays  o,H:n.    Thr(>e  windows.  4x3  feet,  are  provided  on  the  south  side 
anc   alwut  three  feet  from  the  ground,  just  so  that  the  half  dof)r  slides 
under  the  ciust  window.     These  windows,  are  hinged  at  the  top  so  that 
they  ran  be  „,«.ned  and  fixed  back  with  a  h(X)k  and  .staple  when  cleaning 
or  feeding,  or  on  warm  days.     Two  of  the  same  kind  are  provided  for  at 
each  end  and  three  ..n  the  north  side.     As  the  north  side  is  the  side  at 
which  the  feed  will  be  put  into  a  shed  without  a  loft,  it  is  advisable  to  have 
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a  movable  partition  between  two  of  the  windows  so  aa  to  give  easy  access 
to  the  feed  rack  which  lies  below.  The  inside  of  the  shed  is  very  simple 
No  floor  is  not-di'd,  a  hard  packed  earthen  floor  is  lx>8t;  upon  this  should 
always  be  kept  nn  abundance  of  lieddinR  to  k«-ep  the  shit-p  dry  and  warm 
and  break  draughts. 

It  is  not  generally  advisable  to  combine  th<'  grain  trough  and  hay 
rack  as  the  refuse  from  the  hay  in  continually  filtering  down  into  the 
trough  and  also,  with  a  properly  built  rack  a  trough  interferes  with  the 
sheep  feeding.     It  may  lie  economy  in  small  buildings  to  combine  »)oth 
and  for  this  reason  a  design  of  a  combination  rack  is  given.     The  rack 
should  be  so  com<tructed  that  the  sheep  can  get  their  heatls  between 
the  slats  without  danger  of  heing  caught  and  held  there.     For  this  reason 
the  slats  should  1m'  about  eight  inches  apart.     With  racks  in  which  the 
slats  are  close  together,  the  sheep  have  to  pull  the  feed  out  and  they 
consequently  trample  and  waste  a  lot  in  this  way.     In  the  proposed 
sImhI  the  rack  is  built  along  tlie  north  and  west  walls  without  any  slope 
to  the  slats  .so  that  there  is  no  chance  of  the  fleece  Upcoming  filled  with 
chaff  or  dirt  as  happens  with  overhanging  racks.     The  rack  is  two  feet 
from  the  wall  and  the  bottom  of  the  slats  is  six  inches  from  the  ground 
so  that  the  refuse  may  he  raked  into  the  pen  for  liedding  after  every 
meal.     (See   Fig.  3.)     The   slats  ar«   six   inches   wide   and   nailed    to 
2x4  inch  pieces  which  in  turn  arc;  spiked  to  posts  driven  in  the  ground 
or  just  fixed  in  the  ground  and  run  clear  up  to  the  roof.     The  grain  trough.s 
should  be  square  bottomed  and  wide  enough  so  that  a  shovel  may  be 
run  along  the  bottom  board  to  clean  the  trough  out.     These  should  be 
placed  about  a  foot  from  the  ground,  and  about  eighteen  inches  above 
that  again  a  2  x  4  is  fastened  over  the  middle  of  the  trough  to  prevent 
sheep  getting  into  it.     The  grain  troughs  are  placed  along  the  south 
and  east  walls.     If  it  is  desired  to  divide  the  shed  into  pens  this  may  be 
done  either  by  means  of  portable  feed  racks  or  by  portable  hurdles  as 
described  elsewhere. 

For  lambing  the  west  end  of  the  shed  may  be  .separated  off  into 
smaller  peas.  There  should  be  at  least  two  square  feet  of  window  space  to 
every  hundn-d  square  feet  of  floor  space,  and  twice  that  amount  is 
better  still.  The  windows  on  the  south  side  should  be  as  low  and  large 
as  possible  to  admit  abundance  of  sunlight  which  is  of  the  greatest  value 
in  winter. 

As  the  majority  of  sheep  sheds  in  this  province  will  maintain  a  tem- 
perature at  or  below  freezing  in  the  middle  of  the  winter  the  water  trough 
IS  better  loose  so  that  it  may  be  emptied  after  every  watering.  Sheep 
reqiiire  fresh  water  at  least  once  every  day  even  in  the  coldest  weather 
especially  if  on  dry  feed.  A  serviceable  trough  is  made  by  taking  a 
large  barrel  and  cutting  alwut  one  foot  off  one  end.  On  the  bottom 
of  the  shallow  circular  trough  thus  made  four  grooved  blocks  are  nailed 
in  a  circle.  A  small  vinegar  barrel  is  then  filled  with  water  and  the  larger 
trough  placed  over  the  top.  With  the  grooved  blocks  fitting  on  to  the 
top  of  the  vinegar  barrel  to  keep  it  from  sitting  solidly  down,  the  two 
are  then  inverted  and  a  self  feeding  drinking  trough  is  the  result.  The 
vinegar  barrel  should  be  small  enough  so  that  there  is  from  five  to  six 
inches  between  the  edge  of  the  trough  and  the  side  of  the  barrel  for  the 
sheep  to  drink  from.  A  square  box  and  a  full  sized  barrel  may  also 
be  used  but  the  inversion  is  more  difficult. 
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The  whctl  should  liiivi-  a  coinfortal.li-  yard  around  it,  Mirrouiid.-d 
in  turn  hy  a  tight  fince  which  if  noH^-ibh"  .should  have  a  utravv  stark  within 
it.  In  order  to  kicp  the  sheep  from  Ketting  in  under  the  straw  and  tillinic 
their  (leeees  with  chaff,  a  s(|uiire  up  and  ilown  face  hhouhl  always  Im'  kept 
on  'he  stack  und  the  residui-  usetl  for  eveninn  feed  or  k'ddinn.  All  s!ie«f 
fii'U  Hliould  he  fed  iii  the  yard  on  the  ground.  The  cost  of  a  sh-d  as 
dcHcrih-d  would  Im-  about  $2iH>  without  a  loft.  If  a  loft  is  added  there 
xhould  Ih-  trap  doorw  on  the  north  sid<-  ahove  the  rack  so  that  feed  may 
Im-  dropiM-d  in.  Tlie  roof  m\ist  Im-  close  and  dry.  Forty  or  fifty  head 
iH'iiiR  considered  the  mosi  profUahle  numlw-r  of  sheep  for  the  average 
fjirm,  the  forpRoing  should  p'ovide  ample  accommodation. 

Succean  of  linniie  Slnc,\-'\n  a  proof  that  range  •■wes  aIII  prove 
profitalile  ujwn  the  small  farm  in  Saskatchewan  when  prooerly  looked 
after,  the  following  extracts  are  quoted  from  letters  wiiiten  hy  farmers 
who  purchased  ranne  ewes  ai  xmieoneof  theaimual  sales  of  the  Saskat- 
chewan She«  ()  Breeders'  .\s,so<iation. 

The  firnt  letter  ruas  as  folio. .s: 

"In  OctolMT.  n)10,  1  l.ought  fifteen  grade  ewes  at  the  Saskatchewan 
Sh«i«p  Breeders'  ,\svociation  Sale  for  SI  12  or  ahout  .S7.")<)  ar)iece.  Thev 
wint«'rcd  chi»fly  on  oat  straw,  which  they  prefer  to  hay  or  other  .straw. 
I  bred  them  in  November  but  was  not  very  fortunate  with  tin-  Ijimbs! 
I  saved  twelve  and  lost  four  besides  one  ewe.  Thi>  twelve  lambs  .nli 
did  well,  and  I  sold  eight  wethers  to  the  butchers  in  the  fall  for  17'., 
cents  per  pound,  dressed  weight.  I  think  the  reason  the  ewj's  had  diffi- 
culty in  lambing  was  Ixcaus*-  they  were  >-oung  .-umI  did  not  get  enough 
exercise  through  the  winter.  I  sold  alive  the  three  .we-  that  lost  their 
lambs  to  the  butcher  for  *3().  The  wool  weighing  100  pounds  at  10  cents 
makes  810,  and  I  took  two  first  j)riz«'s  at  the  fair  for  best  ewe  and  ewe 
hunb,  which  gave  me  $6.  The  eight  lambs  sold  to  tlu-  butcher  brought 
»74.40  or  »9.o0  apiece.  1  received  in  all  $120.40  for  mutton,  wool  and 
prizes  durmg  the  year,  and  still  had  the  original  number  left  for  breeding 
and  four  ew«-  lambs  filling  the  pl.-ices  of  the  ewe  that  died  and  the  thre.' 
sold. " 

And  another  from  a  farmer  who  purchased  in  the  early  fall  of  1912 
in  which  he  says:  '     '  ' 

"I  must  say  that  so  far  I  am  very  well  i)leased  indeed  that  I  bought 
those  sheep.  The  first  month  I  had  them  I  had  to  stand  a  lot  of  criticism 
from  neighbours  who  coiisidend  my  purcha.s*-  as  foolishness,  but  thl- 
last  while  several  who  were  kicking  the  hardest  about  sheep  have  asked 
me  to  save  them  all  the  ewe  lambs  I  can  sp.ire  next  fall." 

.\NIM.VL   K.NKMIK.S. 

The  animal  enenut  s  of  sheep  in  the  province  of  Saskatchewan  consist 
of  the  timU'r  wolf,  the  prairie  wolf  or  coyote,  and  the  common  and  sut)- 
posedly  domestic  dog. 

Of  these,  the  timber  wolf  is  comp.aratively  rare,  and  in  the  present 
cuitivat*  (i  portion  of  the  pi  ov  ince  is  only  found  in  a  lew  localities.  I  nfortun- 
at«'ly  the  .same  cannot   be  said  of  its  smaller  relative,  the  coyote.     This 
animal  is  one  of  the  worst  jie.sts  the  sheej)  farmer  h.-is  to  contend  with 
esiM'cially  in  rough  country  or  in  bluffy,  semi-wootled  .sections      Some 
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furmir)*  who  Uu\v  -.turtcd  into  Awp  k«'i'|)inK  Imvi-  koiu*  out  of  thi-  hiiHirn'M 
on  account  of  the  dcprcdatioas  of  coyoten. 

CoyotcH  iin-  wornt  at  lambinR  time,  and  they  m-vm  to  apixar  and 
diKupiMiir  niiracidoiiNly.  Th«n'  arc  numerous  wayn  of  Retting  rid  <»f 
iht'M>  iMNts,  of  which  the  iM'Nt  and  ••aMert  in  the  keeping  on  the  farm  of 
u  pair  of  wolf  liounds  of  a  good  killing  strain.  It  is  advisable  to  have 
a  |>uir  iM'cause  they  will  range  wid.r,  kill  more,  and  arc  not  so  liable  to 
lH«  hadly  cut  up  m  the  process;  lH>sid«s  it  tak<'s  a  ver\  game  dog  to  tackle 
a  cornered  coyote  alone.  It  is  advisahh-  to  let  a  young  dog  |e«rn  the 
busmess  with  an  older  animal  who  has  proven  itsi'lf  to  Ih'  a  game  killer 

Poisoning,  by  ni.nns  of  strychnine  or  other  toxic  nuiterials  is  a  prac- 
tical mea«ure,  but  on.'  with  which  great  care  must  Ix-  exercised  in  order 
to  eiLsur.'  the  saf.ty  of  other  animals.  The  ordinatwe  governing  the 
s.-ttmg  out  of  iwison  in  th.-  North-West  Territories  .•  .  .,  p.vded  in  IN<(7 
and  smce  then  there  has  Imm-u  no  measure  intn  .,  r.,|  umtiv.-  to  this.' 
At  the  present  time  persons  who  ex|)o.-te  i)ois." 
liable  for  any  danuige  that  may  occur  and  ma'  1» 
criminal  code. 

Dr.  \V.  H.  Knowles,  Montana  State  \«tiriii 
pursued  u  system  uf  coyote  destruction  v  'ik  1    u 
captured  coyotes  with  the  sarcoptic  mang'   oi  tj,, 
released  and  transmit  tlu-  infection  far  an<    >.i(l-  an 
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Wolf  Hauntu.—An  an  additl  incentive  tt  '  'le    i  - 
a  Wolf  Bounty  Act  was  passed  in  1907,  and  revised  ii 
by  which  the  i)rovincial  government  pays  fifty  p,  r 
paid  out  by  any  municipality  or  local  in'iprovement  t'-     uuount 

on  whith  a  .50  per  cent,  refund  is  made,  h-ing  limited  t<.  one  dollar 
for  prairie  wolves  and  five  dollars  for  timlw  wolves.  The  payment  of 
ixjunty  was  then  optional  with  the  municipalities,  quite  a  niimlM-r  of 
which  never  paid  any  at  all.  Hy  the  recent  revisi.m  of  im'>-VS  it  is 
compulsory  for  every  municipality  to  pay  Iniuntv  and  the  s(>cretary 
treasurer  of  each  becomes,  ex  officio,  insiM-ctor  of  wolf  ,M.|ts  for  animalh 
lulled  withm  the  Iniundaries  of  his  municipjility  and  ha-s  power  to  .ulmin- 

nl"''w-Tr"»*''  ""■  T''""'  ""•''  ««'"'"^''<  required  tolH.raadeortak..n  umler 
Ihe  Wolf  Bounty  Act.  Thus  when  a  wolf  is  kilieil  within  the  l)oundaries 
of  a  certain  municipality  it  is  necessary  for  the  .slaver  to  take  the  i)elt  to 
th.-  .se<'retary  of  that  municipality,  who  marks  tin-  pelt  and  pavs  the 
bjunty.  The  .statutory  Iwunty  under  the  1013  revision  is  one  "dollar 
for  a  prairie  wolf  .md  ten  dollars  for  a  timb«'r  wolf.  Under  this  Act  a 
rt^fuiid  of  $4,843  was  made  in  1912,  representing  the  destruction  of 
Mb  timber  wolves  ami  7,G2G  coyotes  and  coyote  pups. 

Tlie  stray  or  wandering  dog  is  also  a  most  dangerous  enemv  and  in 
thi.s  .'onnection  wolf  hounds  are  perhaps  as  bad  as  any.  The  hounds 
will  seldom  or  never  bother  sheep  if  they  are  accustomed  to  them,  ami  it 
IS  generally  some  strange  or  passing  animal  that  does  the  damage  The 
writer  has  lived  on  a  farm  in  Hjiskatchewan  wher(>  from  oiu'  hundred  to 
live  hundred  head  of  sheep  were  kept  at  various  sea.sons,  and  on  which 
was  al.so  kept  a  hne  pair  of  wolf  hounds  who  never  att<"mpti>d  to  injure 
the  sheep  in  any  way  though  passing  and  r.'passing  near  them  on  many 
occasions.  "^ 

The  damage  done  by  a  worrying  dog,  especiallv  in  a  flock  of  preg.iant 
ewes,  IS  incalculable,  and  for  this  reason  the  law  in  this  regard  in  the 
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MAHKKTINIi. 

Ill  writiDK  the  forcKoiiiK  cliapt.Ts  f |„.  ol,j,.,.t  in  vi,.«.  h.. .  i         *       • 

tl..Mr..nomics„,,.,.ss„f  tlu-in  I   str.  i    ".     i  •  *'^  *'""  '•"'•^.>"''*«  an«i 

«.f  amniais.  wlu.-h  if  has  f.k.n  nionti.s  or  im,!.,!  Iv    !'  '   I  i 
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huN  11  great  advantiiKi.  "Vi-r  the  Kniiii  Rrower.  in  that  lio  rati  .lispos..  ..f  hix 
pnHliictM  at  various  stages  in  their  development  if  the  niarivel  conditions 
at  any  tune  are  partieularly  favourai.h'.  The  she^^)  t.r.^nler  can  diMx,.,- 
<.f  his  siirphis  ianil)s  in  the  fall  if  the  priees  then  olT.T.tl  will  net  him  a 
K<KKl  profit  hut  if  the  r.riee  is  only  average  h<.  ean  lu.ld  them  over  and 
disijos,.  of  them  at  any  time  during  the  following  winter,  spring  or  summer 
As  hmg  as  the  amniai  is  growing,  its  inerejiw  in  weight  will  more  than 
eomp«.ns.ite  for  the  food  ami  eare  whieii  it  nHpiires,  and  i)v  marketing  it 
at  a  time  when  the  priees  an-  in  exeess  of  the  average,  the  profits  of  this 
business  will  In-  materially  inere«,s«Hl.  The  grain  gn.wer  on  the  .,ther 
hand  cannot  ilisfjose  of  his  crop  until  it  has  re.iched  maturitv.  and  if  hi- 
holds  It  after  that  time  there  is  no  incrcjise  eitiier  in  (|ualitv  or  qiiantitv 
to  compensate  for  st.)rage.  As  h.-is  U-en  |M>int<><l  out.  howev.-r.  once  a 
sheep  has  reacluHl  maturity  and  is  in  high  condition,  it  .an  seldom  \h'  h.-ld 
w  advantage. 

General  Pnnciplex.-Thvrv  jire  certain  gen.-ral  r>iin<-ipl..s  which 
may  Im>  said  to  U-  fumlamental  to  the  succes.sful  sale  .,f  anv  kind  of  live 
stock  on  the  open  market.  Briefly  stati^l,  stock  should  i,r  market.-tl  in 
h)ts  of  uniform  tyin-.  higli  quality  an<J  unit  size.  When  animals  have  to 
tH-  tran.siK.rt.Ml  long  .listanc-s  hy  rail,  as  is  the  case  in  Sask.itchewan    it 

will    M.  readily  reeognis<Ml  that  carload  lots  afford  the  greatest .nomv  in 

handling,  l)ut  it  is  mlvisal)le  that  tlie  c.ir  lot  In-  ma<h«  up  <.f  onlv  one  kimi  of 
animal.  F)ue  to  inconveniences  which  arise  at  the  |H.int"  of  .leliverv 
and  to  the  injuries  which  the  smaller  animals  often  ree.'ive  in  tr.nnsit  -i 
mix.Hl  car  of  cattle,  shwp  and  hogs  ol>t.iins  .•.  much  lower  pri<-e  than  a 
straight  carload  of  the  one  class. 

Not  ..nly  d.H's  the  carload  made  up  all  of  the  <me  cla.s,s  of  sto.k  e«)m- 
maiul  tlie  h-st  price.  I)ut  the  more  uniform  the  animals  are  as  to  tytM. 
age  and  quality  the  greater  shouhl  he  th."  premium  paid.  Si-veral  Var- 
l«Mid.s.  each  miuie  up  of  spring  lambs,  yearling  wethers  and  matun-  ewes 
of  mixed  age  will  not  bring  in  as  giKKJ  returns  as  those  whi.h  could  Ih- 
obtained  from  the  smn.>  shipment  were  the  animals  s..parat<Hl  out  and 
each  cla.ss  put  in  cars  by  thems..|ves.  If  carload  h.ts.  all  iK)ss<-ssing  the 
sjime  l)n'«'«l  characteristics  can  be  pnKiuc.Hl  so  much  tin-  In-tter. 

Apart  fr<.m  unifonnity  in  tyrw,  uniformity  of  (,ualitv  should  also  Ik- 
eonsidere*!.  ShipiM'rs  have  found  in  the  past  that  whenanimals  in  .>oor 
pomlition  are  market.nl  ahmg  with  others  in  first  class  flesh,  th  siriee 
received  for  the  whole  <onsignment  will  be  much  Iow<t  than  the  av.'nige 
betwtvn  the  prices  .|uot.Hl  for  the  tw<.  cl:i.s.s<.s  taking  into  c..nsideration 
the  numlH'r  of  animals  of  ,.a<h  class  supplie.1.  In  fact,  wlien-  a  few  p<H)r 
individuals  are  mcludeti  in  a  shipment  of  g(H>d  <|ualitv  animals,  (he  net 
price  re.-eived  for  the  whole  shipment  is  often  less  than  would  hav.-  In-en 

given  for  the  g.HMl  animals  alom-.     To  obtain  the  highi-st  |)ri( xcellence 

as  well .. IS  uniformity  of  .piality  is  ess  ntial.  .Stock  in  onlv  averag..  c.n.li. 
tion  will  n.'ver  command  mor.'  than  .Hverag."  prices.  I>ut  during  rc-ent 
years  there  has  IxM-n  a  considerable  increase  in  tlu-  wealth  of  our  iM^.ple 
particularly  in  th<.  larger  cities,  and  a  demand  is  m.w  mm\v  for  an  extra 
chouv  pr.Hluct  in  all  lines  of  the  meat  tra<h-.  so  that  animals  in  the  pink 
of  conditK.n  are  in  .h-mand  :ind  always  obtain  .••  considerabl.-  premium 
1  tie  shipjM'r  who  can  supply  carload  lots,  uniform  as  to  type  breed  and 
age  and  of  high  quality,  has  .-ompli..!  fully  with  the  market  nH,uirement« 
and  shouhl  obtain  the  maximum  redirn  for  his  stock. 
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prairie  provinoos.  t4Z  ^Tft- 1  T""  ""?  ';*'?  throughout  the 
mining  aroas  in  UrS  Pnh,  1  ■  ''* '  ".''"P"'"'"*  "^  the  lumbering  and 
and  a^he  prein  i^t  manv  ♦h";.'*''T'T  '^  -vr-increasing  mlkH. 
are  imported  a,^ulr  Tn?  A^rr.  "^T^^  "'  ''^••'^'^■*'  ™"«on 
few  di«tric-t«  in  Sa"£ci™  wh  re  th^f  r  ^'^f ""^-  '^'^♦"''^  "' 
sufficient  to  meet    loeal   n^!  wh.re  the  Io,^l    supply    of    mutton    is 

produced  for  some  time     ThiH  of  en  1    ^^  ™""°"  **''''*'  "'"  »^' 

districts.  *  *""'  "^  •^""'^'«'-  ^«*'«  n«t  apply  to  the  ranching 

his  farm  and  m™  LTl  /  "^1  ^^^^  "' '''^H^"^^'- ^°™^^ 
buyer  is  in  close  touch™  ththrlSce"  hT"''  \  ^'^  f"'  '*'*''"-  The 
paid  in  other  placed  He  LowXeK^f^^''''  ^^  T  ^"'''  ^^  ^^^^ 
and  is  usually  a  h>etter  judge  of  stlw  iT  fu  ^""""'  ^''''"'^  '''  '"  ^^^^d 
«-ure  the  animal  as  c'e^'^  ,2sl^^^^^  ttt  r""  "."  '^ ••^''*  '«  *° 
when  he  disposes  of  it  either  P^  "'l;','"' T*  ^''^  ^'^n  """ke  a  i^rge  profit 
farmer  knowfthat  1  e  has  to  Jf  tE^^^^'!-"'  ,^''°'"''  ^'^'^^  fi"™-     The 

offered  is  not  ^ufficiA't    bu    h^dcis  „o"^^^^^^^^  ".V''"/  '''"  ''™^ 

appear,  and  although  he  mav  ind^e^Sl  h  ^^'"  .""ot^^^r  buyer  may 
yet  the  latter  usually  icu"^ the  .nL  i  .^'^  *''  'T'  '"'^  °'^<''-  «  ««le, 
handsome  profit.  XSSv  IvJ^l^h  "  ^'^'■^  ""^''^  ^"  '»*'*  »>^  '^ 

packing  ho,Ls,ancuZsutrera*mEtr  ""^^r^  '^^  '"«^ 
and  reliable  buyers  it  is  to  tl  ,•  inw«f    r^.  thoroughly  experienced 

a«  low  as  possible  as  their "r.tC!^^^^^^  *'"""'  ^^ ""  V*  '^^'^P  *»>«  P^ees 
come  out  of  the  famers'  p   ,fitr  ?''  «"'»'  ""«'y««. 

sells  through  a  commission  firm  ;'  ,  i™^'  '^''°  '''^'P''  *"*'  «tock  and 
his  animals  h^ve  Kf  h  pS^^!  ^  "  a  disadvantage,  In^cause  once 
the  farm  and  const^entiv   E^«t  T^  ."'^"'^  *"  ^""«  **>•»»  back  to 

they  are  deliveSritrri^keT    ^•"''^''^- P"-  ^  "^-d  when 

are  iI';H:St  Milr^^J^-^vi"^^^^^^^^  '^•^'•^*'"-  «-''  ^ 
countries,  would  do  much  to  imnrr^KT'"'  "'  '"  ™'»"y  European 
communi  ies  where  Tere  ^reTZ  7""^"°°  ""^^^^'"'^  Particularly  i„ 

of  breeders  cirtogetheTand  emn  f  v  """  "^  'T"  ^'■^«^-    ^  number 

of  their  sto,.k  Thfs  doL  awav  w  h^™"""*" '"  '"""^  "^'*''-  '^'  marketing 
purchase  the  stock,  afrwC  sSaesLT"'  *''"'""""^  ''"^'^"••''  ^'^^  »°  ' 
upon  the  farmer  One  TuerHat! T  ''""^'"T  '*""  ""  ""due  charge 
travelling bu3     H^v^  mamiger  <an  do  the  work  of  several 

assoeSon  cZ  to  Sm  wKheTr""."  I'"  '"^™'""  °^  ^''"  '"-'-^'^ 
to  travel  all  oT't  the  coTmt"  n^L  '  I"'"''  *"  '^"'  ""^  '""  •'"^''  ""*  hav? 
effort  to  obtain  busines'liS  bv  "'  '":'  "*'"  '"""••^*''  '"  "" 
interest  to  Ik,  thorough  v  acmmiSS  "  f':r"''"*T  ""  '*"'•"'•  '^  '-^  ^«  ^is 
times,  that  he  mroCin  the  ILlT  t""  n'  ""•'''''"'  ''onditions  at  all 
interests  are  identical  whh  the  nr "^  ^'"'i'"  ^'''''  ^"^  *'""  •^<«<-'<-  His 
the c.^  with  trSi'-tter""^^  "''  ""^  "'**'  ^'"'  '*-'^''-'  -  - 

•H.nefi^s;;3^";;;;H;;i;i^;£'*^  ^"^  -"'i  ''-<^-  ^o  o^ain  an  the 
-'  Will  »-;riff  mXr;Su^r:z^;;?^;'S';S!:^ 
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becomes  more  uniform  and  th.-  district  acquires  a  reputation  for  producing 
that  particular  kmd  of  stock. 

Co-operative  marketinR  of  wool  would  also  be  advantageous.  At  the 
present  time  the  freight  charges  on  small  shipments,  e.g.,  less  than  car 
lots,  detract  greatly  from  the  profits  of  this  branch  of  the  business.  Better 
prices  could  l)e  obtained  if  the  wool  were  gathered  at  some  central  point 
sorted  as  to  grades  and  forwarded  to  the  manufacturers  in  car  lots.  Through 
aco-operative  wool  marketing  association  instruction  could  be  given  mem- 
bers regarding  the  proper  methods  of  handling  the  fleece,  tying,  sacking 
etc  and  uniform  arrangements  made  regarding  other  details  which  would 
tend  to  increase  the  profits  of  the  business. 


